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AcenpA 


Agenda is a regular feature in the Link. All 
submissions must be typed and triple- 
spaced and can be dropped off at either of 
the Link's offices. Better still, ask for our 
free agenda forms. Deadlines are, for the 
Tuesday issue, Friday at noon, and for the 
Friday issue, Wednesday at noon. 


TYPING of term papers. 
739-6904 


YOU ARE TAKING SUMMER 
COURSES? YOU NEEDA 
PLACE TO STAY? SUBLET 
A PENTHOUSE? Cheap 
price, right in front of S.G.W. 
Available May 1st, lease end- 
ing August 31st.-934-1658. 


WALKMAN for sale — $80 —. 
or negotiable call 483-3682 
Babysitter needed as a 
“stand-in” for full-time 
student. Must have exper- 
ience. Interview required. 
Time & Wages to be nego- 
tiated. Call 931-2178 or 288- 
6791. PM. only. 


Typist reliable, fast and ac- 
curate. $1.35. Gloria 683- 
7915/737-9520. 


QUALITY DOWNTOWN HAIR- 
CUTS, Special Student Dis- 
count Haircuts, $9.00. Call 
Gino, 844-3309. 

ANXIOUS? OVER- 
STRESSED? Relieve tension! 
Relax with “STIMULI Relax- 
ation” Cassettes. $10.00 
cheque/M.O. Box 62, Station 
Victoria, Westmount, P.C. 
Need Something MOVED? 
Closed truck, cheaper than 
trailer rental& NO HASSLE. 
Call Gary, 336-3576. 


Typist available -Experienced 


- reliable - IBM Selectric -' 


Please call 684-7475 


COMPILED BY 
CLAIRE MARSON 


FRIDAY, MARCH 26 


OCanadian Literary voices at the 
McGill Newman Centre, 3484 
Peel St. 8 p.m.-11 p.m. Native 
supper at 6:30 p.m. (call Ronald 
392-6711) and Wilfred Pelletier, 
native story-teller and author. 


OVoice of the Himalayas: a talk 
on “Meditation and the Growth of 
Consciousness” presented by 
International Meditation Institute. 
Hall bldg. 7 p.m. rm 620. Free 
admission. 


Lance, | miss you, | love you. 
Got any free time? 


For Sale - Vivitar, Series | 
.Zoom Lens - 75-205 mm. - 
Nikon mount. Call Cynthia 
661-2892. 


$100/month buys unlimited 
VAX 11/780 timesharing dur- 
ing off-peak hours. Text 
preparation packages, FOR- 
TRAN, BASIC, COBOL, PLI, 
games and SPSS. Special- 
ized engineering packages 

- and timesharing service also 
available. Call Computertime 
(514) 337-0755. 


SUBLET - 3 months - April to 
June - 1% apt. 2077 De Mai- 
sonneuve W. Telephone 932- 
4375 or 842-0993 after 12:00 
noon. 


Graduating? Lookingfora 
summer job? We can pre- 
pare you a resumé that will 
open doors. For information 
call,C.V. Résumé Service, 
Place Bonaventure, 866- 
0518. 


District Managers are 
required -for expanding 
student-operated summer 
businesses. ‘National Car 
Shine Ltd.” and “The Yachts- 
man” seek entrepreneurial 
students to assume manage- 
rial duties for summer 1982. 
Training, insurance, equip- 
ment and advertising assist- 


: ING. Professional, effi- ~' ‘ance are provided: For infor- 


cient, term papers, theses. 
Concordia grad. Reasona- 
ble. 734-7153. 
Do You Want To Rap With A 
Rabbi? Call Israel Hausman 
739-2448 during the day; 
341-3580 evenings. 


TUTORIALS: math, physics, 
french & moderngreek 272- 
3677 or 388-9031 


Artists’ studios for rent: 645 
Wellington, ideal location, 
close to Victoria Metro and 
Old Montreal. From 1,000 
S.F.to 5,000 S.F. Reasonable 
rates. 861-3787. 
Typing: quality work, IBM 
selectric, fast, bilingual, com- 
_ petitive rates. Any kind of job. 
Call: 989-9405. ; 
#@*!%@#X! You don’t have 
to be incoherent, but it helps! 
Rock Crazy Fridays 8-1, with 
Dr. Charlie at Reggie's, your 
pub on the 7th floor. so get 
#@x!’ed eh? 


Tiff International Coiffure 
announces a student special 
done by John & Jane. $20 for 
women, $12 for men. Appoint- 
ments can be taken between 
9am &5 pm, Mon - Sat. 1230 
Bishop, 866-8526. | 


Natural Food - Le Tempura 
restaurant, 7855 St. Denis. 
Jarry 277-9315 


mation contact Doug Big- 
gers, Canada Employment 
Centre, Sir George Williams 
Campus. 


Self-Hypnosis workshops 
private or group sessions. 
Info: Mr. P.H. Milot N.D. 367- 
5094 


Women’s Wear, sizes 5 to 15, 
Spring fashions, savings to 
35%. Wed., Thurs., Fri., 11:30 
a.m. to 6:00 p.m..1500 Stanley 
St., corner De Maissoneuve, 
suite 220. 


Doctor in wheelchair would 
like to share home with 
mature student in exchange 
for brief evening orderly 
duties. Situated between Con- 
cordia campuses. Driving 
licence an asset. Phone 931- 
2879 after 8 p.m. 


Do you need guidance in 
choosing the right occupa- 
tion? Complete Psychologi- 
cal insight through scientific 
hand analysis can help you. 
Palmistry covers almostaill 
areas of human life to assist 
you for purposeful and happ- 
ier living. We will answer five 
questions. Minimum contri- 
bution $15. Limited offer. 
Extensive consultations also 
available. National Research 
Institute for Self Understand- 
ing. 351 Victoria, Westmount. 
488-2292. 


OPublic lecture: “Social and Pol- 
itical Revolution in Poland”. Pro- 
fessor Jakub Karpinski, 4-6 p.m. 
rm H-635-2. All welcome. 
OBenefit Concert for Salvadoran 
refugees. Featuring Peter McCut- 
cheon (guitar) and André Gilles 
Duchemin (flute). Guest speak- 
ers Warren Allmand and Sandra 
Pentland. Loyola Chapel 8 p.m. 
Donation $5. For information 
487-6851. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 27 


OSugaring-off party presented 
by the Southeast Asian Students’ 
Association at Mount St. Hilaire. 


CrassiniED 


Classified ads are accepted for the Tuesday 
and Friday issues of the Link and may be 
placed with the advertising department. 
RoomH-649. Sir George Williams campus 
Price is 15 a word. All sumbissions must be 
filled on the classified form which ts available 
at the counter in the office. ’ 


CLINIQUE D’ELECTRO- 
LYSE Notre Dame announ- 
ces a special student Dis- 
count of 50% on electrolysis 
treatments for both men & 
women. Appointmentcan be 
taken between 3 (pm) &9 
(pm). Mon.-Sat. 681-2915 


3'%2 Apartment to sublet, 5 
min. walk from SGW., fur- 
nished, from May to Sep- 
tember. $150 monthly. Over- 
dale Ave., 866-2229 


Mini Stereo Cassette 
Recorder for Sale. Brand- 
new. Three batteries. $150. 
Call Niki 933-4166 


Exci Western Party March 
26, 1982. $1.00 - Western 
costume. $2.00 - Without 
Costume. 8-9 p.m. Round-up 
Rowdy Hour - Beer 75¢ - 
Movies shown - Special 
Drink - Firewater $1.50 - 
Midnight Beer Chugging - 
Prizes for best costume. 


‘Kustom’ Amplifier, 100 watts, 
excellent condition, $225. 
322-8397 


Apartment to sublet 1% - 
2121 St-Mathieu.- $245 a 
month beginning April 1st to 
December 31st. Tel: 931- 
3880. 12 a.m. to 12.00 p.m. 


ECKANKAR PRESENTS 
“THE SECRET WORLD OF 
DREAMS” FOR TAPED MES- 
SAGE CALL 484-1707 


JAZZ with Steve Holt Quartet, 
L'Orient, 5318 Park Avenue, 
Thursday, Friday & Satur- 
day, Mar. 25, 26, 27 at 10:00 
p.m. Free admission, -272- 
1726 


IMPORTED LEATHER 
ARTICLES & TROUSERS & 
JACKETS — SUPERIOR 
QUALITY AT A GOOD 
PRICE 861-6177 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
—Fast & accurate. Very 
reasonable rates. 282-9389, 
366-8454. 


COMIC BOOKS Several doz- 


"en. Early 60’s. SELL AS LOT. 


933-5200 NIGHTS. 
YOU WANT TO SPEND A 
HOLIDAY IN FLORIDA: The 
“DOLPHIN APARTMENTS” 
3215 n.e. 7th Street. Pom- 
pano Beach, Florida, is wait- - 
ing for you! Acorner from 
the beach, 2 minutes from 
exciting activities. Good Pri- 
ces. Phone now for reserva- 
tions. 1-305-941-7373. 


$9 members, $9.50 non-members. 
For more information call 487- 
2245 or 486-2587. 

OThe Liberal Arts College of 
Concordia University will be 
holding a “Vienna Ball” at the 


Sheraton Mt. Royal at 7 p.m- 


Tickets are $75 a couple, the 
money.will go to the College’s 
scholarship fund. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 28 


OThe Church of St-Andrew and 
St-Paul, corner Redpath and 
Sherbrooke, will feature a Mozart 
concert, negro spirituals and folk 


Sublet 32, Madison & Sher- 
brooke. $225 monthly—from 


May. Call 481-2811. 


Typist - expeienced student 
and research papers. Vicin- 
ity Loyola Campus 484-3451. 


1976 Monarch, woman driver, 
28,000 miles, air condi- 
tioned, automatic transmis- 
sion, electric doors and win- 
dows, power brakes and 
steering, good condition, 
priced to sell 487-9525 


FOR SALE: SONY WALK- 


MAN tl, HARDLY USED, 
$150 OR BEST OFFER CALL 
481-2045 


MOVING TO TORONTO 
LOOKING TO SHARE EX- 
PENSES OF TRUCK, GAS 
CALL 484-4679 


SUMMER JOB Part-time 
female lab technician for 
testing and data processing 
in human psycho/physiol- 
ogy experiment. Work re- 
quires: attention to detail, 
precision, patience with repe- 
titious type of work, some 
independence, interaction 

_ with people and availability 
on weekends. Experience is 
notnecessary although help- 
ful. Flexibility in working 
schedule a must. Please 
leave name and phone num- 
ber at 879-4146. 


Sublet —4 months - May - 
September Quiet 2 1/2 on 
Lincoln Ave. new S.G.W. Call 
933-7841 5-8 p.m. 


FENDER ACU F65 $200 
GIVE AWAY CALL 482-0320 
ex. 633 


Needed: People interested in 
forming a collective for next 
academic year call 482-0320 
males ex 633 STEWART ex 
630 NIRAJ females ex 600 
DIANNE 


5 1/2 DUPLEX to share with 
female in N.D.G.; $150/ 
MONTH PLUS UTILITIES 
CALL 488-1978 AFTER 5 
PM. 


Wanted: Male dancers for a 
cabaret — end of May, first. 
two weeks of June. Practice 
Saturdays 10 to 12 p.m. 
LaSalle area, accessable by 
metro. For more information 
call Pat Burgess 363-7926. 
Before 6 p.m. 


ECONOMICAL TYPIST, wil- 
ling to type term papers, 
book reports, 1.00 a page. 
Will pick up and deliver at 
Concordia, call Jean 695- 
1138. 


Married women or women 
living with a partner needed 
to participate in a psychol- 
ogy research project. For 
more information call Susan 
at 879-4146. 


songs as well at 8 p.m. Students 
$4, adults $6. 

MONDAY, MARCH 29 
ORichard Lalonde on “Soft En-. 
ergy Paths” from 6:05-8:10 p.m. 
H-635-2. 879-8438 or 879-5870. - 
OSeamus Deane will give a talk 
entitled “Burke: The Ascendancy 
and the Nation: Origins of Mod- 
ern Irish Literature” at 8 p.m. at 
McGill in the Arts Council Room. 
OClassics Students’ Open House, 
exhibits, ethnic food and wine 
reception from7 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Free admission. 482-0320, ext 


460. continued on page 26 


LARGE 3 1/2 SUBLET ist 
March Cote St. Luc, sunny, 
quiet, 10 min. to Loyola by 
bus, indoor parking, $242 
487-3465 


TYPING SERVICE, 10 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE, DOWN- 
TOWN, 90¢ per double page 
and special rates for large 
projects. ACCURACY GUAR- 
ANTEED when legible drafts 
provided. HIGH QUALITY 
WORK ON ELECTRIC TYPE- 
WRITER. CALL KATHLEEN 


878-2361 (loc. 361), 844-- 
1490, 282-0672. 
FOR SALE: ‘72 IMPALA, 


91,000 miles 2nd owner; 
mechanic ps. pb. $900 or 
best. AIWA portable stereo- 
cassette $580 new for $400 (6 ~ 
months old) 931-6344 


House-sitter, available mid- 
May through August, or por- 
tion thereof. 9-5 at 879-4202, 
evenings 484-8757 


Guitar: “Stratocaster” copy 
by Pearl $118.00 473-5268 
Anytime. : 

VOICE OF THE HIMALAYAS: 
A TALK ON “MEDITATION 
AND THE GROWTH OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS.” PRE- 
SENTED BY STUDENTS OF . 
SWAMI SHYAMS.G.W. CAM- 
PUS. HALL BLDG. ROOM 
411 7 pm. FREE ADMIS- 
SION. FRIDAY MARCH 26 
AND APRIL 2. 


Bell & Howell tuner & spea- 
kers $40. Viking space heater 
$20. 277-6759 or 879-4476. 
Janice. 


Sublet furnished 4% on St. 
Urbain corner of St. Joseph. 
May 1st to September 1st. 
$200 monthly. Call 270-3564. 


Chalet for rent: 5% St. Agathe. 
$250/month. 276-1860 


Large apartment wanted for 
4 to share—accessible to 
downtown and not too expen- 
sive! Will sublet. 486-9481. 
Sublet; May 1 to Aug. 31. 
Furnished 4% with balcony 
beside Loyola Campus. 
. Washer and dryer included. 
$230/month. Phone 488-5246. 


1% to sublet for April 1st (or 
later) near _Loyolacampus. 
Everything included, $125. 
Simone 481-0916. 


House for Sale: South Shore. 
Greenfield Park. Cotage, 
semi-detached, 3 bedrooms, 
carport, central air-condition- 
ing, in-ground pool, many 
extras, nearallservices, 20 
minutes to centre city. Pri- 
vate. $59.500. 671-3130. 


B/W 6 month old T.V. $50.00. 
Karate foot pads $15.00/ 
hockey gloves $20.00. Skates, 
heater, cassettes. 934-1632. 
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“NEWS 


Racism at 


Concordia 


Although we like to think 
it no longer exists, racism 
is a fact at Concordia, 
says rob clement. 


FEATURES 


Travel abroad 


Ah, Europe. Philip Coris- 
tine, back from a recent 
visit, dispels some of the 
myths surrounding the 
old country. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Montreal 
cinema 


‘In this piece, Caroline 


Parent researches the fem- 
inistexpression through 
cinema in Montreal. 


SPORTS 


Hockey changes 
For the first time, women 
will play for a national 
CAHA championship in 
hockey. Tony Dobro- 
wolski examines the Stin- 
gers, their year, and why 
their bid to ‘attend the 
nationals failed. 
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International merger vote today 


By DANIEL MACELUCH 


The International and Ethnic 
Associations Council (IEAC) will 
decide today whether or not to 
merge with the Concordia Uni- 
versity Students’ Association. 

The council, representing 16 
associations at Sir George and 
seven at Loyola, was asked by a 
special Concordia Council on 
Student Life (CCSL) task force to 
consider the merger. 

Associations at Loyola are 
already funded by CUSA, while 
Sir George’s are funded by 
CCSL. 

But two deadlines had passed 
before lIEAC decided to take a 
vote on the merger. 

“Our decision will be takenina 
vote Friday,” said Hagop der 


Khatchadurian, IEAC chairper- 
son. “The CUSA position merits 
serious consideration, but we'll 
study both options.” 

The other option available to 
the IEAC would see it merge with 
the CCSL. ; 

CUSA made a last ditch effort 
to encourage IEAC to merge 
Wednesday night by passinga 
motion,setting the criteria for the 
merger. 

Under the merger proposals, 
the IEAC would have status equal 
to the Departmental Council and 
Clubs Council. It would enjoy 
internal autonomy as well as the 
freedom to create any commit- 
tees or task forces it sees fit. 

IEAC would report directly to 
CUSA’s legislative council and 
would include ex-officio (non- 


Large classes have 


By HEATHER YAMPOLSKY 
Some students actually find 
benefits to large classes, a recent 
Study by the Learning Develop- 
ment office discovered. 
Students liked large classes 
because: 
© the size of the classes pre- 
vented them from being sin- 
gled out by the professor and 
made them feel more relaxed 
® note taking is easier, as the 
overhead projector is used 
more often in large classes 
e they could socialize with other 


students 

e they could ask-their neigh- 
bours questions on class ma- 
terial 

® information transmission was 
more efficient 
But, a larger proportion of stu- 

dents disliked large classes 

because: 

® there was a lack of student- 
teacher contact 

e they could not hear the ques- 
tions other students asked the 
professor 

e the noise level was too high 


Lax corporate heads 
ignore acid rain issue 


By HEATHER YAMPOLSKY 


Acid rain will destroy not only 
wildlife but soil productivity too, 
says Richard Pratt. 

Pratt, Conservation director 
for the Canadian Nature Federa- 
tion, told 35 Concordia Engineer- 
ing students Monday that certain 
crops like radishes and carrots 
are highly affected by an acid 
buildup in the soil. 

Acid rain, the result of sulphur 
from industry mixing with rain in 
the atmosphere, affects certain 
regions of Canada. Extra acid 
can’t be tolerated in Northern 
Quebec and Ontario where the 
soil and lakes are. naturally 
slightly acidic. 

Asteady accumulation of acids 
in water and soil can be neutral- 
ized by “just going out and 
spreading lime,” said Pratt, but 
the use of this chemical to neu- 
tralize acids is a “Band Aid 
approach.” 

Pratt said we have to find more 
permanent solutions to acid rain 
by stopping the pollution atits 
source: the smokestacks of the 
major polluters. This pollution 
could be virtually stopped using 
current technology. “Pollution 
Control devices exist. It’'snota 
matter of inventing something,” 
he said. 

Pratt told students to “kick and 
scream if you think you have a 
good product (that will control 
pollution) and don't let the 
government tell you otherwise.” 

Controlling pollution should 
be very important for INCO 


(International Nickel), a com- 
pany that is the single largest 
polluter of sulphurin North Amer- 
ica, said Pratt. 

There are also many other 
companies in all parts of Canada 
to blame, said Pratt. These*com- 
panies do not only pollute the 
atmosphere with sulphur but also 
nitrogen, aluminum and radioac- 
tive substances. 7 

The effect these pollutants 

have on wildlifeis disasterous. 
Aluminium “clogs fish's gills” 
Pratt said. It also prevents fish 
eggs from hatching. 
' Acid rain causes the loss of a 
mineral called selenium from the 
soil. Large game animals and 
cattle in turn suffer from a sele- 
nium defenciency called white 
muscle disease. 

Pratt said it is very difficult to 
estimate the cost of some losses. 
“It's hard to puta price tag on the 
loss of a loon.” 

The Canadian Nature federa- 
tion and some concerned citi- 
zens have set up the Canadian 
Coalition On Acid Rain to pres- 
sure the government to take 
action on this problem. ~ 

“It’s one thing to say you're 
going toreduceemissions, it’s 
another thing to do anything 
aboutit, “said Pratt, and so far the 
Canadian government gad done 
little. 

Acid rain is also a neni in 


’ other parts of the world. Unfor- 


tunately, “governments, no mat- 
ter where they are in the world,” 
take a long time before they get 
things done. 


voting) members: the CUSA co- 
presidents, the V.P. Liaison, one 
Legislative councillor and the 


- International students advisor. 


CUSA also passed a motion 
supporting the IEAC’s efforts to 
merge with the CCSL if that is 
decided. 

“| don’t know if there will be a 
merger,’ said Myrna Lashley, 
Legislative Councillor and a 
member of CUSA's negotiating 
team. “We've always said what- 
ever they (IEAC) want, we’ll sup- 
port.” 

Lashley added negotiations 
between both parties have been 
going slowly. 

“| think we've done the best we 
could,” said Lashley. “These 
things take time. Changes are 
never easy to make.” 


benefits? 


® the number of students in the 
class was intimidating 

® there was slower feedback 
from the teacher on as- 
signments. 

Jane Magnan, assistant coor- 
dinator of the LDO, said student’s 
had differing views on large 
classes because of different 
learning styles. 

“There are ways of designing 
large classes that allow forthe 
students to interact,” said Mag- 
nan. She said this could satisfy 
the differing needs of students. 
Varying teaching techniques 
could also help to solve this prob- 
lem. 

The survey was prompted after 
discussions last year with com- 
merce members and computer 
science faculty members. The 
LDO decided to investigate the 
problems of large classes further. 

The LDO entered a Commerce 
class in H-110 of the Hall building 
last year and distributed about 
300 questionnaires, to which 250 
students responded. 

Magnan said though this re- 
search focused on large classes, 
“most of these comments could 
apply to any size class.” 

Robert Curnew, associate dean, 
academic for commerce, said 
“generally students were in favour 


- of doing away with large classes.” 


Commerce, after years of com- 
plaints by students will reduce 
the size of classes from 600 to a 
maximum of 60 next September. 

Curnew felt decreasing the 
size of these classes would be an 
improvement. 


g - 
Thats 639 pints, _which 
was 11 short of the Red 
Cross goal of 650 for the two 
days and less than last year’s 
total of 666 pints which may 

_ demonstrate that students 
are becoming more and 
more bloodiess. 
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“Arbitrary and wrong” 


Dear Editor, 


| was shocked to read of the 
proposed budget cutbacks in the 
Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics for 1982-83, 
that appeared inthe March 19, 
1982 edition of The Link. | was 
even more alarmed to read of the 
proposed elimination of ten var- 
sity programs and numerous 
intramurai programs at both the 
Sir George and Loyola cam- 
puses. 

On page five of the March 19th 
issue, you-reported that Dr. Enos 
commented that, “ifthecutsin 
Athletics were necessary, they 
would be based on criteria 
determining the value of the 
sport.’ You go on to state that 
“According to Enos, emphasis 
would be placed on the tradition 
and winning ability of the sport, 
as well as the competitiveness of 
league structures...” 

One cannot deny that excel- 


Friday March 26, 1982 
Volume 2, Number 46 


lence in athletics brings prestige 
to the university and honour to 
the players, coaches and admin- 
istrators of that varsity program. 
Varsity athletes are made aware 
of the desirability of winning and 
that all of their energies should 
be directed towards that goal. 
But what of the student athlete? 
Beyond the immediate exhilara- 
tion of victory, what does the 
athlete have to show for his 
efforts? In the search for excel- 
lence in athletics, do we ignore 
the development ofthe student 
athlete as a person? 

| do not believe that the way to 
achieve excellence in varsity 
athletics is to remove the varsity 
teams with little or no tradition of 
existence or excellence. Todoso 
is arbitrary and wrong. Women’s 
varsity sports, and those varsity 
programs which do not enjoy as 
high a profile as men’s hockey or 
basketball are going to suffer 
unfairly. The elimination of ten 


intramural programs wauld only 
serve to widen the gap that 
already exists between varsity 
athletics and the student com- 
munity of Concordia. To propose 
to eliminate ten varsity sports for 
the sake of budgetary manage- 
ment is admitting to be more 
concerned with a winning varsity 
program than with the overall 
well-being of the program and 
with the well-being of the student 
athletes involved. 

No one will deny that budget 
cuts are necessary in light of the 
present situation surrounding 
university funding. One must ask 
oneself if the only solution is in 
eliminating Unproductive varsity 
programs. Considering the nature 
of the documents leaked to The 
Link and the statements of Dr. 
Enos as recorded in your paper, 
one can only conclude that no 
alternative proposalswould be 
forthcoming. Is it not possible to 
streamline the operations of the 
department so as to increase it’s 
efficiency and lower it’s costs? 

| must support those students 
who would say “no” to the pro- 
posed budget cutbacks, until 
such time as the veil of secrecy 
surrounding this budget prop- 
osal is lifted. Students and ath- 
letes all have a stake in the future 
of the varsity program and are 
entitled to some answers. The 
administration should be willing 


licensed in Quebec 


to make itself open and accoun- 
table. The future of varsity athlet- 
ics at Concordia hinges on this 
proposed budget and | can only 
urge everyone who hasastakein 
this future to become involved. 
R. Louis Chapman 


Concordia '79 ; 


Positive attitudes 


Dear Editor, 

It seems timely, if not overdue, 
to express a sincere thanks to the 
Concordia community, the facul- 
ty, the staff and mostly the stu- 


dent body for their cooperation 


and increased awareness in mak- 
ing Concordia the most accessi- 
ble university for students with 
disabilities. More handicapped 
students are enrolled at Concor- 
dia than any other university in 
Canada. 

Our continued attention to 
accessibility, inspite of budget 
difficulties, accounts for part of 
this enrollment, however, the 
extra efforts of our faculty, their 
adaptability and openness to 
change; the friendly services 
provided by Jim Dubois and the 
volunteers inthe Handicapped 
Information Centre; the priority 
rating of handicap services within 
the Dean of Students Office; and 
the accepting, positive attitudes 
of Concordia students are the 
main reasons why these students 
will continue to enroll and gradu- 
ate from Concordia. 

“To everything there is a sea- 
son, and atime to every purpose 
under the heaven...” It has taken 
so long incoming, but the accep- 
tance is here and hopefully it will 
continue. 

Sincerely, 

Ann Kerby 

Co-ordinator of Handicapped 
Services 


Strong objections 


Dear Editor, 

On behalf of the members of 
the Priorities and Finance Com- 
mittee of the Concordia Council 
on Student Life (CCSL), | would 
like to express our strong objec- 
tion to the manner in which the 
1982/83 budget proposals from 
the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics were re- 
ported in the March 19th issue of 
The Link 

It is unfortunate that these 
proposals were leaked. It is also 
unfair to all concerned. Since 
these are only proposals, it is 
inappropriate for anyone to as- 
sume that the figures quoted are 
in any sense final or definitive. To 
publish the figures as you did 
places undue pressure on the 
Committee and the staff of the 
Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics. It also has the 
potential of creating an atmos- 
phere of “bad feelings” which will 
benefit no one, least of all the 
students at the University. 

The Priorities and Finance 
Committee of CCSL takes its 
work seriously. Its deliberations 
are governed by confidentiality, 
since discussions about budgets 
have important resource and 
programme implications. Stu- 
dents are well represented on the 
Committee (they have parity), 
and their contributions consti- 
tute an essential part of the 
budget preparation process. 

The Committee has yet to 
complete its work on the 1982/83 
Student Services budget. It will 
forward its recommendations to 
CCSL when it is ready to do so. 

Donald L. Boisvert, 

Acting Chairman, 

CCSL Priorities and Finance 
Committee 


e Shampoo & Blowdry 


e Shampoo & Set 
© Hair Cut 


© Tints (naturally blended) 
e Perm (everything incl.) 


FOR MEN & WOMEN 


ADAMS 


4 Minute from Hall Bldg 
closed Mondays 


4425 Mackay 
(near St. Cath) 
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Equality between the sexes 
is impossible, says Chretien 


By KATHRYN YOUNG 
of the UWO Gazette 

Federal Justice Minister Jean 
Chretien is in favour of “discrimi- 
nation with value.” Speaking at 
the University of Western Ontario 
earlier this month, he said there 
will always be discrimination in 
some way but that absolute 
equality between the sexes is not 
beneficial to either men or 
women. 

Answering Claims by several 
law students that Section 33, the 
“notwithstanding” clause of the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms, 
is totally unnecessary and should 
be removed from the document, 
Chretien said, “If you don’t have 
any escape Clauses, you might be 
faced with some _ problems.” 

Section 33 declares that prov- 
inces may pass legislation not- 
withstanding the legal and equl- 
ity rights entrenched in the 
Charter. In other words, a prov- 
ince could make laws discrimi- 
nating’against women or handi- 
capped people, for example. 

Chretien said there are two 
safeguards which will ‘make it 
tough” for governments to take 
advantage of Section 33. First 
they would have to declare in 
public they were passing such 
legislation, and secondly, they 
would have to renew the legisla- 
tion every five years. “Nobody 
will dare to use it very effectively 
and very often because it will 
create such big political pres- 
Sure.” 

Citing insurance premiums as 

-anexample of ‘discrimination 
with value’, Chretien said that 
since women are better drivers 


than man, they have lower car. 


insurance. If absolute equality 
was enforced by the Charter then 
‘women would have to pay equal 


A thousand people marched 
through the streets of Montreal 
Wednesday night to mark the 
second anniversary of the assas- 
sination of Salvadoran Arch- 
bishop Cesar Romero. 


The march was marred by 
one incident as several marchers 
were ejected from the parade 
for shouting anti-American slo- 
gans. The rest of the marchers, 


insurance as men. Therefore, the 
inequality which‘exists now is 
more beneficial to women. 

“We weren't initially in favour 
of the notwithstanding clause but 
when moving in areas where 
rights have never been secured 
(for example rights for mental or 
physical disabilities) we were 
afraid we might have some prob- 
lems. To go to the extreme, what 
if we were told we have to build a 
ramp to the top of Mount Logan 
in the Yukon should some handi- 
capped person want to go 
there?” 

First year law student Mike 
Silver has drawn up a petition “to 
request the removal of Section 33 
from the Charter” because he 
feels it allows government to set 
aside fundamental rights and 
freedoms. Silver does not believe 
the “safeguards” will ensure 
freedom and rights to Canadians. 
Presenting the petition before 
Chretien spoke, he said that Sec- 
tion One of the Charter will pro- 
vide enough insurance against 
discrimination problems. 

Chretien said he was glad to 
see people considering the sub- 
stance of the Charter since, “In 
all the debate we were too preoc- 
cupied with the process and not 
the substance...The questions of 
rights were discussed very little 
in public. lt was seen merely asa 
pet project of Pierre Trudeau's. 

The provincial governments 
used process as an excuse to try 
to block the Constitution Act, 
said Chretien. “Only Lyon (the 
former premier) from Manitoba 
said clearly he was opposed to 
the Charter of Rights. The others 
did not dare to challenge usin 
that way.” 

Chretien said he did not 
approve of the bargaining tactics 


|: HT 
lain 


shouting, “El pueblo unido 
jamas sera vencido,” (“A united 
people will never be defeated”) 
made their way peacefully to St. 
James United Church on Ste. 
Catherine street. 

Atthe church there was a non- 
denominational commemorative 
service led by members of var- 
ious Christian sects. Violence in 
El Salvador was emphasized in 


of many of the provinces. “It's 
bad to bargain human rights for 
offshore fishing rights...but that 
seems to be the Canadian way.” 
But he was pleased that “I got my 
charter and we kept the offshore 
rights. 

“For me, | feel pretty good 
about it but | won't tell you how 
much. When you win you're not 
supposed to humiliate your en- 
emy,” he said. 

Chretien said the goal of the 
Parti Quebecois was to ‘‘make 
sure (Prime Minister Pierre). Tru- 
deau and Chretien were to fail.” 
How could it be otherwise when 
“article number one on their pro- 
gram is separatism? How could 
he (Levesque) sign to become 
the Father of a new Confedera- 
tion and the next weekend after 
that go to Quebec to advocate 
separation?” 

The Justice minister says he 
likes honesty ina politician. ‘| 
like a guy like Pierre Bourgot. 
He’s a separatist, | don’t agree 
with him but he’s honest.” He 
said Levesque was sneaky in 
Claiming the referendum was 
‘just a mandate to negotiate.” 
Chretien said people might vote 
on the assumption and the PQ 
would take that as the go ahead 
for separation. 

“I’m not sneaky, I'm blunt,” 
said Chretien. 

Transfer payments pose a 
thorn in the side of federal politi- 
cians, particularly Chretien. “We 
pay 58 per cent of all costs of post 
secondary eduction,” he said, 
while the provinces pay only 27 
and the students 15. 


“The provinces say, ‘We'll have 
all the ribbon-cutting and sod- 
turning and you just collect the 
money.’ ” 


the middle of the service when 
men in military uniforms rushed 
in. Shots rang out and two peo- 
ple on the podium lay deadina 
mock re-enactment of Rome- 
ro’s murder. 

Speakers focused their atten- 
tion on the right-wing coup on 


___ Monday in Guatemala and the 


elections this Sunday in El Sal- 
vador. 


The Link: Jim Carruthers 


By PATRICK BROWN 

While students are on their 
summer break, things will not al] 
be quiet, as the annual confer- 
ence of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities 
Student Services (CACUSS) is 
held at Concordia this year. 

Brian Counihan, the confer- 
ence Chairperson and Dean of 
Students, says he expects the 
conference will attract atleast 
300 delegates from all across 
Canada. 

The conference will run for 
three days from June 20th and 
will include workshops and dis- 
cussions in the areas of counsel- 
ling, health services, financial aid 
and student affairs. 

“At the conference profession- 
als will be able to improve and 
exchange useful information, 
renew old contacts while others 
will establish new ones with peo- 


ple in similar fields elsewhere in 
Canada,” said Counihan. 

The theme for this year’s con- 
ference will be Enrichment and 
Survival. Anne Kerby, assistant 
to the Dean of Students said the 
theme is timely because cut- 
backs are affecting student ser- 
vices. 

Kerby added that students 
attending the conference will see 
a very broad view of student ser- 
vice and the situation across the 
country. 

The conference is held ina 
different city each year and each 
delegate to the conference pays 
a fee. 

The Association was founded 
in the mid fifties as the Canadian 
Association of University Service 
Personnel and later changed to 
its current name when it included 
the college level in the mid six- 
ties. 


Need runners for revolution 


Several runners from Con- 
cordia will be among over 50 
others participating in Mont- 
real’s third annual fund-rais- 
ing Marathon for El Salva- 
dor, to be held during the 
Montreal International Mara-. 
thon on Sunday, May 30. 
Last year over $19,000 was 
collected and sent to the 
FMLN/FDR. This year, organ- 
izers expect to raise consid- 


erably more. Ninety per cent 

of the proceeds will be sent 
to the El Salvadoran coali- 
tion of guerilla groups and 
the remaining 10 per cent 
will be kept in Canada to be 
used for support work. 


Anyone interested in run- 
ning 42 kilometers for El Sal- 
vador is urged to contact 
Scott at 259-4122. — 


School’s 


Almost Out 


For Summer 


join us for 


Hillel’s 
Year End 


‘Sat Mar 27 
8:30pm 

- Holiday Inn 
420 Sher W 
$3/advance 
$4/door 


BASH 


featuring; 


MUSIC 


by Sheldon Kagan 


DANCE CONTESTS 
REFRESHMENTS 


PRIZES 
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Making it on your own. 


‘ 


: 
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SPECIAL 
STUDENT 
DISCOUNT COIFFURE 


40% OFF REGULAR PRICES 


HAIRCUT & BLOWDRY REG 827.00 NOW 516.00 
HAIRCUT ONLY-$12.00 1433 STANLEY 
MON-FRI ONLY WITH STUD. ID 844-3309 


A departure from the ordinary: the dark, rich and satisfying 
flavour of DRUM cigarette tobacco. Smoking a fine cigarette 


of your own making is a rewarding experience. With DRUM 


itcan be a unique discovery. Why wait? Try it now. 
DRUM. Imported from Holland. Made by you. 


WARNING: HEALTH AND WELFARE CANADA ADVISES THAT DANGER 
TO HEALTH INCREASES WITH AMOUNT SMOKED—AVOID INHALING. 


, 


Are Your 
TAX RETURNS 
too cumbersome or 
time consuming? 
TRY 


RELIABLE 
INCOME TAX 
SERVICES 


487-9604 


VOYAGES CUTS offers an open return 
flight to Paris. Retum any time up to a 
year after your departure. To be eli- 
gible, you must be a Canadian citizen 
or landed immigrant under age 35. 


$622 depart before 12 May 
$700 depart 12 May - 21 June 
$808 depart 22 June - 31 July 
$700 depart 1 Aug - 11 Sept 
@ Aji departures from Montreal 


@ 5 night accommodation package 
available for $160 
@ the booking contact: 


@ 4 TRAVELCUTS 
& & Going Your Way! 


Student Union Building 
3480 Rue McTavish 
Montreal Québec H3A 1x9 
514 849-9201 


LONDON 


VOYAGES CUTS McGILL puts London 
within your reach with three great 
student flight plans. These are the 
lowest prices availabie! 


FIXED RETURN from $429 


State departure and return dates when you book, 
Stay up to six months 


OPEN RETURN from $689 (via nyc) 


Stay up to one full year, return on any date you 
choose 


ONE WAY from $389 (via nyc) 


Book 21 days prior to departure. 
Book early, seats are limited. 


Flights depart regularly from Montreal. For 
details, call VOYAGES CUTS - specialists in low 
cost travel for students since 1970. 


@ 4 TRAVELCUTS 
& & Going Your Way! 


Student Union Building 60 Laurier Avenue East 
3480 Rue McTavish Ottawa Ontario K1N 6N4 
Montreal Québec H3A1x9 613 238-8222 

514 849-9201 


\ 
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REQUIRES 
COUNSELLORS 
INSTRUCTORS FOR: 
e Swimming ¢ Sailing e 
Waterskiing * Canoeing e 
Physicai Education e Roller 
Skating ® Tennis ® Archery e 
Riflery © Drama 
SECRETARY © WAITRESSES 
KITCHEN MANAGER 
ASSISTANT COOKS © POT 
WASHERS ¢ MAINTENANCE 
$100/wk min salary 


OPTOMETRIST 


e Eyes Examined 

e Eye Glasses 
Fitted 

e Contact Lenses 
(soft/hard) 

e Medicare Card 
Accepted 


Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 


1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 


LA GARDERIE 
CONCORDIA 


DAY CARE 


A stimulating environment that provides learning opportunities for 
young people between the ages of 22 and 5 years from 8:30am-6pm. 


Interested parents should phone 879-4577 or visit at 2305 St. Marc. 


Summer ’82 & Sept ’82 thru May ’83 
applications are now being accepted. 


SUMMER COURSES 
AT 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


loose ends 
FOR ALL YOUR 


TYPING 


NEEDS 


Term papers, Thesis 
Resumes, Accurate 
Proofreading in both 
languages 
1224 St. Cath. W., Suite 400 


866-3011 


NORMAND 
TAYLOR 


Custom Tailor for Ladies and Men. All 
kinds of alterations. Special Rates for 
Students with ID. 


(corner Guy) 
933-8700 or 933-8182 


Sa hee JERUSALEM 


Applications are now being accepted for fully accredited 
courses in the following areas: 


1431A Stanley Street 
Number 4 

Montreal, Quebec 
849-3814 


uaa ny 


l 


ARCHAEOLOGY ART HISTORY 


Opposite Concordia 
at 2075 Bishop St. 


L’EPINARD 


U’EPINARD 


UVEPINARD 


BIBLE STUDY JOURNALISM 


ISRAEL STUDIES JEWISH HISTORY 


buquerque, NM. — Atlan- 
ta, Ga — Austin, Texas — Ballti- 
more, Md — Boston, Mass. — Charles 
ton, $.C. — Chicago — Claremount, Cal. : 
— Death Valley, Cal. — Dallas — Denver — | 
Fredericton — Las Vegas — Los Angeles — 
Louisville, Ken. — Memphis, Tenn. — Miami 
— Montreal — Nashville — Niagara Falls, NY 
— New Orleans — New York City — Orlando 
— Ottawa — Philadelphie — Phoenix, Ariz. 
— Portland — Richmond — St. Catharines, 
Ont. — St. Paul, Minn. — Salt Lake City — 
San Diego — San Francisco — Santa Bar- 
bara — Sioux Falls, $.D. — St. Louis — 
Toronto — Virginia Beach — Washing- 
ton — Acapulco Ckichen-Itza — 
Guadalajara — Merida — Mexico 
City — Morelia — Oaxaca — 
Palenque — Puerto Val 
larta — Uxmal 


What do all these 
cities have in 
common and why 
do we have them = 


listed here? sg: 
We can save you money 
on accomodations in all Thurs. 


quugin 31+ DFW I, 
RUSALEM-UNLE.TL™ 


é 


ISRAELI DANCE Universit’ ” MID-EAST STUDIES 


Coffee «Cappuccino 
Expresso © Quiches 
Salads e Sandwiches 
Pastry 


Take Out Service 


HEBREW LANGUAGE STUDIES (all levels) 


For applications and further information please contact: 


Canadian Friends of the Hebrew University 
Yorkdale Place 
Suite 208 
1 Yorkdale Rd 
Toronto, Ontario 
M6A 3A1 
(416) 789-2633 


All travel arrangements by SHALOM TRAVEL in conjunction with EL/AL 
Israel Airlines, 2366A Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, M4P 2E6, 
(416) 484-0733 


Store Hours 
7:30am-10:00pm 


HOLY WEEK and EASTER 


The Sir George Williams Campus Ministry 
in association with 


The Church of St. James the Apostle 


Mon. (Apr. 5) 12:15 p.m. —Prayers & Meditation 


The Rev. Peter Macaskill, United Church Chaplain. 


12:15 p.m. - —Prayers-& Meditation 
The Rev. Matti Terho, University Chaplain 
11:00 a.m. —Holy Communion (a// denominations welcome) 
The Rev. John van N. Wright 


12:15 p.m. —Roman Catholic Mass 
The Rev. Barry Jones, Roman Catholic Chaplain 


12:15 p.m. —Prayers & Meditation 
The Rev. Dr. Brian Rees, Anglican Chaplain 


these places. Call us. 


748-6138 


8:00 p.m. —The Solemnity of the Lord’s Supper. 
Setting: William Byrd, Mass for Three Voices (Choir and Organ). 
Traditional stripping~of the Altar. 


(Maundy Thu rsday) 


Good Friday 12:00 - 3:00 p.m. —The Three Hour Devotion 
The Rev. Dr. John MacNab, Rector of St. Paul's Church, Cote des 


Neiges. 


EASTER SUNDAY 8:30 a.m. —Holy Communion 
11:00 a.m. —Festival Eucharist 


The Rev. John van N. Wright 
2:00 p.m. —Finnish Lutheran Service & Holy Communion 


7:00 p.m. _—Holy Eucharist - Third Canadian Order 
The Rev. Dr. Brian A. Rees 


McGill University 

Student Union Building 
3480 McTavish 

Montreal, Quebec H3A 1X9 
514-849-9204 


x 
Note: All Services will be held in the University Chapel (Bishop St. just above St. Catherine), or in the 
Church itself - Bishop and St. Catherine Sts. 
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-By PHILIP AUTHIER 


would be too easy to say 
I if in this space Concordia 
future. It'sa theme which has 
underscored probably every 
annual editor’s review forthe 
last eight years. 

Our struggles as a university 
are well known. It has been 
recited in a hundred other 
places alone this year and will 
make headlines in these pages 
for a while yet. 

If Concordia isn’t struggling 


to keep up financially with other 
universities, its pleading fora 
new library, or better athletic 
facilities or improved study 
space or....the list goes on. 

These are the issues the pub- 
lic hears about and the univer- 
sity approves these disclosures. 
They add good public relations 
fuel to the fire the university 
would like to set under the 
Quebec government. 

But there are so many other 


faces an uncertain . 


International strife comes 


home to Concordia in 1982 


important events during a year 
which the university faces, but 
very often would rather not talk 
about. 

The political strife in the Mid- 
dle East was brought home this 
term on two separate occa- 
sions, with the university swiftly 
moving to cover up both in their 
bureaucratic way. 


IRANIANS CLASH 


First, in January, the riot no 
one wants to talk about, took 
place when pro- and anti-Aya- 
tollah Khomeini students from 


Pro- and anti-Ayatollah Khomeini students met head-on on the 
fourth floor of the Hall building. 


Montreal and region clashed on 
the fourth floor of the Hall build- 
ing. 

Accusations flew in the after- 
math. To this day the university 
remains unwilling to discuss 
the incident and refuses to clear 
Ali Arlani’s name, the president 
of the Iranian Students Associa- 
tion at the time. A report issued 
by Jim Harford, Concordia Pro- 
ject Manager, said Arlani had 
been “deeply involved” in both 


Photo: Peter Sandmark 


the January disruption anda 
similar one in August. 

It was apparent that the sim- 
plistic nature of the Harford 
report ignored quite a few 
aspects of the incident. A later 
confidential one issued by 


‘International Student Advisor 


Beth Morey, implicated the 
lranianembassy in Ottawaas 
the probable instigators of the 
affair. 

Both accusations couldn’t be 
backed up, given the nature of 
the incident and the changing 
climate both in Iran and among 


‘Iranian students in Montreal. 


While a few years ago they 
paraded in Montreal streets 
supporting Khomeini, their 
sudden reversal in support 
points to the incredible activi- 
ties going on in Iran and in this 
case, some of their families. 

Part of the confusioninthe 
incidént grew from the universi- 
ty’s decision to use Harford in 
the first place, rather than the 
personnel they had on staff to 
deal with international student 
affairs. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Following in the heels of the 
Iranian incident came news of 
Concordia’s pending involve- 
ment in an exchange program 
with Saudi Arabia’s King Faisal 
University. 

Both the Communications 
and Building Studies depart- 
ments were to be included in 
the proposal. But both the uni- 
versity and outside communi- 
ties expressed their shock that 
Concordia would enter into the 
agreement, given that there was 
no real guarantee Jewish faculty 
and staff would be permitted to 
participate in the program. 
While Rector John O’Brien 
stated the university would not 
participate in any program 


And if you don’t like it you can always trade it in next year. 


which discriminates, and the 
Saudi Embassy said they didn’t 
discriminate, both parties chose 
to ignore the political reality. 
_ Just because a racist policy 
isn’t written down on paper, 
doesn’t mean there isn’t.one. 
The department has not ruled 
Out participation in the pro- 
gram, approving instead a mo- 


tion stating they will not partici- 
pate in any university program 


which involves required or 
implied discrimination. 
STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


Student activism may have 
taken some big Steps this year, 
then again things could be 
exactly the same. Commerce 
students rallied to the cause 
over a proposed change in their 
summer course schedule which 
would have seen the term 
become a 10 week session as 
opposed to the current two five 
week terms. 

With Commerce Dean Pierre 
Simon holding his ground that 
the change would be imple- 
mented, 2,500 students signed 


a petition saying it wouldn't. 


Even Senate sent the proposal 
back to the Commerce Faculty 
council. But the biggest factor 


in reconsideration was the stu- 


dent pressure. 

In the same week Concordia 
students joined 3,000 others in 
a protest against underfunding 
in post-secondary education. 

While only the Commerce 
action achieved direct results, 
both showed students’ concern 
with summer jobs and the 
future of their universities. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
an 


KING FAISAL UNIVERSITY 
present the new thriller program: 


CLAUSE IN THE CLOSET 


Ca 


At another level interest inthe 
Concordia University Students’ 
Association hit new highs and 
lows. While this year the council 
held its ownin the university, 
presenting the student point of 
view on most questions, count- 
ing the number of real changes 
would be difficult. 

The biggest accomplishment 


C©€.Sarz 'B2 me ume 


All this bare-bone university needs ts ac > 
another skeleton in the closet ‘A 7 


was finally getting a mandate to 
study becoming a corporation 
separate from the university. 
Effective lobbying ataill levels 
saw students vote by a two-to- 
one margin in favor of the 
incorporation proposal. 

CUSA also seems to be 
developing an interest inthe 
activities of the Concordia 
Council on Student Life. Since 
its inception in 1976 CCSL has . 
proved a useless body in the 
university. While it is supposed 
to represent the central deci- - 
sion making council for student 
fund spending, more often than 
not it acts as the rubber stamp- 
ing body of the area directors. 

Outgoing CUSA co-president 
Dean Arfin has proposed a sub- 
committee of council which 
would effectively solicit student 
opinion from the ground up, 
rather than the area directors 
producing a budget based on 
their priorities. 

This is especially important 
given the cutbacks the council 
is facing. Clearly it needs to 
work on its priorities earlier in 
the year, before the budgetis 
due and when everyone can 
seriously evaluate the quality of 
life at Concordia and what can 
be done to improve it. 
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PORTFOLIO 


By JOHN TOURNEUR 


That's it for the news so here is next 
year’s weather forecast for the Montreal 
area....a hot air mass from Ottawa and a 
cold front from Quebec will mean 
massive cuts in university budgetsin 
1982-83. Better wear your woolies, it’s 
going to get chilly...... 

pring fever has one meaning to the 

world’s romantics, but to Quebec’s 

civil servants and university admin- 
istrators it takes on a new dimension. 

Around this time of year, civil servants 
are scurrying about, adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying and dividing figures that 
never seem to balance. Meanwhile, uni- 
versity administrators are waiting for the 
results so they can start budgeting for 
next year, or to put it another way, get 
ready to cut for next year. 

They know they have to cut; they were 
told to do so last semester. The provin- 
cial government announced at that.time 
universities would have tocut3.5 per 
cent in 1982-83 and 2.1 per cent in the 
two following years. 

On top of these cuts, the Ministry of 
Education said, the universities may 
have to make an additional 3 percent cut 
depending on the individual situation. 

Two universities that could be ex- 
cluded from the second cut are Concor- 
dia and the Université du Québec a 
Montreal (UQAM), the most under- 
funded universities in the province. 


DISADVANTAGED 
‘Concordia and UQAM are funded ata 


~rate that is two thirds of the average in 


the province. Concordia, the more 
beleagured of the two, is funded ata rate 
less than that of some CEGEPs. While 
some universities are receiving about 
$6,500 per full time equivalent (FTE, the 
government's yardstick) perstudent, 
Concordia’s grant is abut $4,300. 

Concordia’s administrators are also 
waiting for the Ministry to unveil its plans 
for next year. Either Concordia will cut 
$5 million in a 6.5 per cent clash in its 
grant, or will cut $2.6 million in the 
minimum 3.5 percent chop slated for 
1982-83. 

The difference is a huge one fora 


university which wrestled with a $3.5 | 


million cut last year. 

“The fat and even some of the bone 
has been cut out from most of our 
departments,” says Graham Martin, 
vice-rector Administation and Finance. 

Last month the university received a 
small gift of $2.4 million from the Minis- 
try of Education, which came around to 


_ the fact that Concordia is grossly under- 


funded. Though it came too late in the 


‘year to allow reinstatement of a few 


courses and is not enough to save the 
university from next year’s cuts inits 
funding, it will “help us avoid cutbacks 
we might have had to make,” says Mar- 
tin. “But bandaids are not enough,” he 
adds. 


FOREGO CUTS 


The university will not make any plans 
until it receives some more information 
from the Ministry of Education. It could 
carry the deficit next year, adding to the 
university's cumulative $4.5 million debt. 

Martin says the university may aim to 
forego cuts next year, but that move 
might be viewed as irresponsible by the 
community. ni 

“The government does not have the 


“money but on the other hand | can't see 


us Cut the number of classes, and staff 
salaries are below the level of inflation,” 
says Martin. . 

Salaries are a big factor in next year’s 
budget. The government does not pay 


the Parizeau formula to faculty and staff 
in the universities, though many union- 
ized faculty and staff elsewhere settle for 
this number. 

The university and the Concordia 
Faculty Association are negotiating their 
first collective agreement. 

Faculty at Concordia are the worst 
paid and the most overworked in the 
province. They hope to improve on that 
situation, but the university does not 
have much to give. 

The shortfall between the Parizeau 
formula and what the university paid in 
increased wages is about eight to nine 
per cent, or translated into dollars, four 
to five million. 


NO MAJOR CUTS 


Whatever the figures turn out tobe, 
there will not be any major program cuts, 
says Rector John O’Brien. 


“One cannot take the position that 
there’s notasingledollarthatcanbe 
saved,’’ says O’Brien, adding budget 
cuts are “more likely to be the cheese 
paring.kind, squeezing here and sharing 
a little there.” 

UQAM, part of the Université du 
Québec system created by the province 
in the 1960s will also have to do some 
squeezing. The enrolment has increased 
by 50 per cent in four years and is as 
underfunded as Concordia. 

Though university officials did not 
know yet how much UQAM will have to 
cut next year, the whole UQ system is 
required to slash about $40.5 million 
next year. 

The Université. de Montreal has 
alreaay begun slashing. ln November 
they announced that 103 full time faculty 
contracts would not.be renewed this 


May. 


The university made a 5.5 per cent cut 
this year and is still expected to lose $8 
million. The cuts asked for by the 
government will top that deficit. 


THE BIG SQUEEZE 


_ Unwersities facing cuts 


The government's proposals means U 
de M will be reducing its budget by $23.6 
million over the next three years, says 
Raymond Chouinard, vice-rector Fi- 
nance. The cruelest cut will be next year, 
at $9.5 million. 


ATTRITION POLICY 


McGillis also in the same position as U 
de M, and will have to lop off $17 million 
over the next three years from its $145 
million budget, according to John 
Armour, vice principal Finance. 

The university has already instituted 
an attrition policy for faculty, as wellasa 
pay freeze for McGill's non-unionized 
support staff. The departments are also 
expected to cut further. McGill slashed 
about $6 million this year from its budget 
and will stillend up with a $3 to $4 million 
deficit. 

Its Medicine and Arts programscut 


about $1.1 million each from .their 
budgets, and McGill is $7 million behind 
in salaries 

The cuts that the provincial govern- 
ment has asked for are already formid- 
able. About $180 million over the next 
three years will be cut from the total 
subsidy envelope, essentially the cost of 
one whole university (or two Concor- 
dias). This figure also represents 6,000 
jobs. All of this is on top of $220 million 
cut in the last five years: 

CEGEPs are also expected to cut-next 
year. Because of a new funding calcula- 
tion, Quebec’s 42 colleges will receive 
about $8.8 million less next year. Daw- 
son, the mega CEGEP, might have to 
absorb $1.2 million of that figure. 

What the universities have been told to 
cut presents a pretty poor picture. But, 
they are still waiting before they slash. 

The universities will have to wait and 
see how much, as there are several 
variables that could change the funding 
picture. 

The province’s current budgetcrisis 
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may be one of them. An ever-escalating 
deficit may mean an extra $700 millionin 
cuts to the education and social service 
sector on top of last year’s $1 billion cuts 
to that sector. 

Also, spending estimates released 
earlier this week give the education 
sector an increase of 8.9 percent, 3.5 per 
cent below Canada’s inflation rate. 


AGREEMENT ENDS 


The Quebec-Ottawa dispute could 
still have an affect on university funding. 
The present transfer payment agree- 
ment ends in April, and a new one has 
not been negotiated. 

The federal government, through 
Established Programs Financing (EPF), 
transfers about $350 million for the 
universities in Quebec or about half the 
province’s post secondary education 
budget. Though the federal government 
has proposed a new funding formula 
which would give Quebec about $1.4 
billion more than the current arrange- 
ment, nothing is certain. 

If the situation gets serious, then there 
could be massive program cuts. In the 
meantime, there are no plans at the 
moment to cut programs. 


EVALUATE UNIVERSITY 


Concordia is holding off any major 
program cuts until its newly formed 
Priorities and Planning Committee re- 
ports next September. 

The five member committee, created 
by the Board of Governors in December, 
is designed to evaluate the strengths and 
weaknesses of the university’s academic 
programs and determine which ones 
should be emphasized in the 1980s. 

The Fahey committee (as it is now 
being called, after Michael Fahey, its 
chairperson) is mandated to define the 
university's identity in the 1980s. 

But it can be more or less seen as 
another form of budget cutting commit- 
tee, as administration officials have 
indicated. i 

Administrators have repeatedly said 
that the university cannot gothrough 
another series of cuts in the manner they 
were done last year, that*is from each 
department's budget. 

The budget committee’s role is essen- 
tially “to identify the university's priori- 
ties so that when we take budget deci- 
sions, we are better informed,” says 
O'Brien. 

Fahey prefers a wider definition. 


“We're mot out-to snip off heads or 


departments,” says Fahey. 

“Another word for elimination is rede- 
sign,” Fahey adds, and the committee is 
looking more at how Concordia’s 
resources can be used best. 

The committee’s emphasis is more on 
planned growth than reduction in pro- 
grams, says. Fahey. 

The university can still allow growth in 
time of financial constraint, says Fahey. 
“It would be the kiss of death of this 
university if we didn’t hire younger 
people and get fresh approaches, even 
in successful programs.” 

The university has been up to now 
“pushed along by history and a knee- 
jerking reaction to individual crisises, ” 
Fahey adds, and the university has to 
plan its growth. 

While administrators across the pro- 
vince wrestle with numbers and create 
planning committees, students will also. 
have to struggle to have their input. 

The changes proposed by the govern- 
ment are radical enough to ruin our post 
secondary system, and those most 
affected will be students. Maybe it can be 
a hot summer after all... 
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gZ BOOKS 


New Titles 


e The Long Transition: Building Socialism in Tanzania/Resnick 
© The Lean Years: politics of scarcity/Barnett 


Why Pay More For Parking? 
$3.50 
——| per day 


deMaisonneuve 


indoor or ¢ The Lost Jews: Last of the Ethiopian Falashas/ Rapoport 
Guy Metro ¢ Palestinian Society and Politics/Migdal 
Bldg outdoor © The West Indian Language Issue in British Schools/Edwards 


e An Olive Branch on the Family Tree: The Arab in Canada/Abu-Laban 


parking 


1207 de Maisonneuve 842-5021 


y are these women such 
a valuable Canadian resource? 


Fes. is rich in resources. But our most the future. Part of our program provides industry. And it’s an investment that helps 
precious resource is our skilled workers. training for women in non-traditional jobs. Canada work. 
Right now, there are jobs in Canada which The rewards are great because training in- 
can’t be filled because we’re short of people priority skills is a key to job security in the cc, FOF a copy of the booklet 
with the right skills in the trades and new 1980’s. And more women are entering the Are we ready to change’ 
technologies. More and more, finding the right trades each year. Last year over 22,000 women write: rit cat 
; : : : ag? ttawa, Ontario KIA 0J9 
person for a job means finding the man or took part in on-the-job training. Thousands 
woman with the right training. more benefitted from training in the techno- NAME: 
At Employment and Immigration we're logies and other career areas. ADDRESS: 
creating a new National Training Program to hat’s an investment in Canada’s skilled 
assist in on-the-job and classroom training in work force. It’s an investment in Canadian Hel e Canada Work 
the skills Canadian industry needs now, and in ping a 
4 Employment and Emploi et ree | 


Immigration Canada Immigration Canada Can ad a 
Lloyd Axworthy, Minister | Lloyd Axworthy, Ministre oe! 
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TENURE 


_ Nota professor’s guarantee against layoff 


By LISE BISSONNETTE 
riting about tenure is like writing about the 
welfare system; no matter how imperfect it is, 
its existence is no longer a topic of much 
controversy. : 

What is controversial, at least at Concordia, is the 
negotiations between the administration and the 
Concordia University Faculty Association (CUFA) over 
the first collective agreement. 

Forty-five articles are on the agenda—everything 
from workload and salary to dismissal and financial 
stringency clauses. 

And if tenure itself is not up for debate, it is largely 
responsible for making the collective agreement 
proposals so ‘touchy’, as John Daniel, vice-rector 
Academic, put it. 

Tenure is a principle that originates from the U.S., 
and has been around since the McCarthy era. It was 
designed to protect academic freedom from political 
interference. It recognizes and rewards professional 
competence, scholarly achievement, and creative 
teaching ability. 

“The decision to-grant tenure is based on three 
criteria: teaching, research and administration, or 
served services,’ said Michael Hogben, president of 
CUFA. “The first two are the most important.” 

Professors apply for tenure after four or six years of 
full-time service. 

“It depends on your level of production. If you're new, 
you might want to wait six years; it takes time to 
produce,” explained Hogben. 

If a professor has not been granted tenure after six 
years, it’s time to look for another job, although 
according to Hogben, a one-year contract may be 
given to soften the blow. ; 

Evaluating professors for tenure is nota simple 
process. Research isconcrete but distinctive; some 
departments are partial to researching shorter pieces 
while others are devoted to lengthy books. There is one 
regulation that applies across the board—publish or 
perish. 

Teaching is more subjective and therefore more 
difficult to assess. 

“Evaluating teaching is based on course evaluations, 
the content of the course, teaching dossiers,” said 
Hogben. “It’s tricky. It’s easier to pick out the extre- 
mes—the very good and the very bad. Personally, | 
would like to see students judge professors five years 
later. Course evaluations often give the comfort level of 
the course.” 


COURSE EVALUATION USEFUL 


In other words, if a student is basically unhappy with 
a course, the tendency is to award “blanket condemna- 
tions,” said Hogben. Conversely, if the student is 
happy, then good replies tend to be given to all 
questions. 

“| don’t believe you can detect the middle group; it’s 
very subjective,” he said. 

Pierre Magnum, consultant for the Teaching Devel- 
opment Office, points to a recent survey showing that a 
large percentage of professors find course evaluations 
useful. 

Approximately 10 professors per term use the Office, 
designed to improve and broaden teaching skills. 

“Some have tenure, some are very good and just want 
to change the methods they’re been using for the past 
20 years,” he said. 

Because Magnum works with professors towards 
long-term goals and improvements, tenureisnota 
specific reason for using the office. 

“If teaching is so bad they won't get tenure, there’s 
very little | can do,” he said. 

While student input (course evaluations) hasarolein 
the process, the actual decision is made by acommittee 
of tenured faculty at the departmental level. If a 
professor is dissatisfied with the outcome of the 
committee, there is procedure for appeal. 

To properly protect the principle of academic 
freedom, though, tenure must extend beyond being a 
sort of ‘gentlemen's agreement’ to an actual academic 
status. 


According to the 1980 tenure policy document, 
‘Tenure as an academic status means continuing 
appointment until resignation, retirement or termina- 
tion after due process.” 


NO PROTECTION FOR INCOMPETENT 


So iftenure is designed to ensure a principle, its 
by-product is job security. And, because the conditions 
under which tenure originated no longer exist, the 
belief that it is now an ends in itself (job security) 
instead of simply a means to an end (job security to 
protect academic freedom) is gaining ground. 

“Tenure is not to protect the incompetent,” said 
Hogben. “We wantthe system to stay; it’s very rigorous. 
What the general public doesn't realize is that faculty 
members have gone through many years of acceptance 
before they are even.considered for tenure.” 

But according to Daniel, “When tenure meets eco- 
nomic reality, economic reality has a way of winning.” 

In the tenure policy document, “There is an implicit, 
even explicit guarantee of lifetime security protecting 
people from economic reality,” said Daniel. 

“If what the government tells us about funding is true, 
something has got to give,” he said. 


WHAT? US WORRIED? 


LAYOFFS STILL POSSIBLE 


This brings us to a topic everyone is afraid of— 
layoffs. No one wants them, of course, especially 
CUFA. According to Hogben, the university will have to 
prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that there is 
absolutely no alternative before CUFA accepts layoffs 

“The administration would have to prove that there 
really was no money. For example, a joint faculty-ad- 
ministration commission would go over the books. 
Faculty would have to look at all the alternatives—sa- 
lary freezes, higher load, saving on part-time money or 
encouraging peopleto resign voluntarily or reduce 
loads. But, it would be a decision made by the faculty.” 

“Non-tenured faculty will be the most vulnerable, in 
some faculties more than others,” said Hogben. 

This issue takes on greater proportions when you 
consider that 84 per cent of the faculty in Arts and 
Sciences is tenured while in the professional faculties 
and in Fine Arts, that figure is more likely to be around 
50 per cent. 

‘“Arts and Science is the area which has the slackest 
student demand,” said Daniel. “The student-faculty 
ratio is much better.” 

There are two explanations for this, explained Daniel. 
One is that “we put two universities together, one 
which was essentially a liberal arts college.” - 

Secondly, “Commerce and Engineering have a great 
difficulty in finding full-time faculty members.” The 
tradition of finding Ph.D.’s in Commerce is new. 

“The total number of Ph.D.’s in accounting this year 
was one, we need 100,” he said. - 

So, if the dreaded layoffs do hit Concordia, it is 
unlikely Commerce and Engineering professors will be 


- threatened. 


“I will be happy if we can maintain Commerce and 
Engineering, but! certainly wouldn’t mind addinga 
few. As it is, we’re running to keep in the same place,” 


said Daniel. — 

Although he realizes it would be politically unplea- 
sant, it may be necessary to hire in some faculties while 
laying off in others. 

Therefore, tenure will not necessarily be a guarantee 
of job security. 

“Layoffs doesn’t mean the non-tenured will go first,’ 
said Daniel. “What it meansis that if you are laid off, you 
will be laid off under relatively better conditions thanan 
untenured member.” 

“The university feels somewhat greater moral obliga- 
tion to its tenured faculty than to those who are not, but 
it's not 100 per cent cast-iron,” he continued. 


ECONOMIC HARD TIMES 


In circumstances such as these, many people have 
adopted pessimistic outlooks towards the university in 
the next decade. 

One such person is Mair Verthuy, principal of the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute. According to Verthuy, 
there will be next to no hiring in the universities for the 
next 10 years. = 

This will have serious repercussions on the university 
community as a whole since one of its primary func- 
tions is to constantly foster new ideas, and more 
specifically, there are serious repercussions for us as 
students and potential professors. 

“| don’t think a great number of our generation will 
teach,” says Glen Murray, co-president of the Concor- 
dia University Students’ Association. 

If this is an awful prospect for us to consider, it is 
especially so for women. 

Verthuy is afraid women will lose their already paltry 
16 per cent of full-time faculty positions and become an 
increasingly small minority. This is at a time when more 
and more women have post-graduate degrees. 

According to Verthuy, there are two groups of 
women atthe university; putin simplistic terms, there is 
an older group who has been around since the 40s and 
‘50s, and a younger group, many of whom were among 
the last hired. 

The older group “was hired when Sir George was not 
a research university. There were no graduate pro- 
grams; teaching was the thing. A lot of women were 
hired, at very low salaries,” she said. 

These same women, though, are nearing retirement 
age, and Verthuy expects that within three years, there . 
will be a significant reduction in the number of women 
solely because of this. This will especially be so if 
Concordia follows an attrition policy, where retired 
faculty members are not replaced. 

That will leave the younger women, many of whom 
are junior faculty and less likely to be tenured. (29 per 
cent of women are lecturers, 25 per cent are assistant 
professors.) 

By now, the maxim ‘last hired, first fired’ is a cliché 
but many, including Verthuy and Murray, fear it will 
hold true for Concordia in the event of layoffs. 

Murray assumes that in this event, “tenure will 
become seniority.” 


AFFIRMATIVE FIRING 


But this is an unsatisfactory situation for everyone. 

According to Verthuy, affirmative actionis rather 
useless at times when there is no hiring, so Concordia 
should carry out a policy of affirmative firing. 

Hogben said CUFA would not accept layoffs on the 
basis of seniority, either. He stressed that if there must 
be layoffs, the methods used to carry them out will be 
decided by faculty. ' 

One partial solution CUFA is bringing up during the 
collective agreement negotiations is mid-career 
options. These would enable tenured professors to 
work half-time, thereby giving them the opportunity to 
test the waters in other areas of interest. 

“I'm kind of surprised the administration didn’t bring 
up mid-career options themselves,” said Hogben. This 
proposal would at least allow for some new blood. And 
if a pension scheme based on nominal salary could be 
worked out, even Daniel is optimistic about this 
possibility. 


’ 


continued on page 24 
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By rob clément 


4 ge: need look no further than the washrooms of 
Concordia University to know that something is 
terribly amiss. 

Fuck Blacks. : 

What's brown and sticks to your armpit? A thirsty 
Paki. 

Save a watermelon. Kill a black. 

These and other decidedly racist comments etched 
and inked on cubical walls throughout Concordia raise 
a number of questions. 

How can it be in this supposedly enlightened year of 
1982 that there are people frequenting a Canadian 
institution of higher learning who have such views? 


Why does the administration allow this type of graffiti ° 


to remain publicly visible for months on end with no 
effort made to remove them? 

Racism is an irrational hatred directed toward ethnic 
groups based on the pigmentation of their skin. At 
Concordia we are dealing with the white majority 
attitude and the implicit underlying power structures 
which are controlled by that majority. 

Power is the fundamental element behind racism. 
Racism only becomes effective when there is power 
behind it to act it out. 

Racism at Concordia predates the union of the Sir 
George Williams and Loyola campuses in 1974. The 
classic example is the “Anderson Affair” which occured 
atS.G.W.U. in 1968, and blossomed into the “Computer 
Center Party” of 1969. 

In April, 1968, charges of racism were brought forth 
against assistant professor Perry Anderson in connec- 
tion with his marking. The written charges were 
subsequently lost and the affair dragged on. When a 
hearing Committee was finally estabished its composi- 
tion was not satisfactory to the complainants. This led 
eventually to the occupation of the Computer Center 
then located on the ninth floor of the Hall building. On 
February 11, 1969, the center was virtually destroyed by 
a series of fires. Two million dollars damage resulted 
and the university community, indeed all of Canada, 
was profoundly affected. 

The Computer Center Party brough black con- 
sciousness to this country with a vengance. Today, 
more than 13 years later, it is generally recognized that 
the administrations’ handling of the situation actually 
contributed to the incident. Educators at Concordia 
and within the Montreal community readily admit that 
university officials were appurtenant to the polarization 
of both parties involved. 

It is held that the Computer Party may not have even 
happened in the first place and would not have had the 
violent conclusion it did if the S.G.W.U. hierarchy had 
dealt with the situation differently from the beginning. 

According to Roosevelt Williams in the book Let the 
Niggers Burn, the administration exercised its power in 
such a way to aggravate black students and those 
whites who were sympathetic. The aftermath following 
the Party is even more incredible. 

An investigation into the entire affair was never held. 
Repercussions were felt in Ottawa and the Caribbean, 
as the politics of racism forced Caribbean Countries to 
bail out black students while turning a blind eye to the 
root causes of the events. 


RECENT INSTANCES 


But all this was so long ago, time and heightened 
awareness have healed old wounds. Or have they? 

Today there is a definite feeling within Concordia’s 
black community that racism still exists. The views 
manifest in the scribblings in washroom slurs are only 
One aspect of the problem. oe 

The best recent example of overt racism at Concor- 
dia has focused on the by-elections for the Concordia 
University Students’ Association held last fall and 
elections held in February. During the campaigning for 
both one candidate's posters were defaced with the 
word NIGGER. : 

Myrna E. Lashley, the council aspirantin question, is 
black. After the first well-documented.incident last fall 
she decided not to use photos on her campaign posters 
in her bid for re-election. In an interview with The Link 
after the second incident she said that she thought it 
was not directed against her personally but against 
people of her pigmentation. 

Questioned about the administration's attitude 
towards racism she said they “just don’t want to believe 
that there is racism here.” 


Garry Beitel of the Educational Resource Co-opera- 
tive feels that racism today is rarely demonstrated in as 
overt a fashion as the repeated poster incidents. The 
ERC, founded in 1974, isa publically funded non-profit 
Organization developing and implementing action 

‘programs both within and outside the educational 
system to combat racism, sexism and classism. 


RACISM RARELY OVERT 


Beitel states that there is a tendency to look at racism 
as a series of isolated incidents rather than as an 
attitudinal problem involving all of society. The 
propensity to regard it solely as individual experiences 
“makes it Seem as if racism is a normal human pheno- 
mena and does not look at the mechanisms with-which 
it operates,” said Beitel. By looking too closely at 
individual occurences, ‘you legitimize them as the 
problem, not society’s attitudes.” ‘ 

Racism can be found in many forms at Concordia. 


Today there is a definite feeling 
, within Concordia’s black 
community that racism still exists. 


A black sociology student upon the return of a B+ 
essay, also received from the professor the comment 
that for your type of people the paper was “uncom- 
monly good.” 

Feeling that one of his professors was predetermin- 
ing his mark, a black chemistry student checked his 
answers on atest with those of a white classmate. 
Answers which were marked correct on the white 
student's test were marked incorrectly in the black 
student's. The professor, when confronted with the 
discrepancy, quickly adjusted the student’s mark 
accordingly. 

In the Commerce faculty, there is a general aware- 
ness on the part of black students on which professors 
they do not feel comfortable taking courses from. 
According to one student this goes “to the point where 
l've seen students stand in line for hours in order to get 
a course Change into another section.” 

In the English department bjack students enrolled in 
one course had to deal with decidedly racist comments 
from a professor who questioned the level of civiliza- 
tion in their countries of origin. 

Blacks generally feel caucasians maintain colonial 
attitude because of their,lack of awareness. “All they 
know of Africais the Wild Kingdom and Tarzan,” saida 
black student. a 

Academically, black students sense they are discrim- 
inated against. This, they feel, is reflected in the marks 
they receive and in.their treatment in the classroom, 
lecture hall and labs from both their professors and 
peers. 

Although admission to Concordia is based on 


academic achievement, a frank discussion with several 
black students revealed they feel that their academic 
records are not recognized when they participate in 
class discussions. “You say something and expect 
reaction, either positive or negative but it is not 
forthcoming,” a black student said. 

An engineering student described that whenever his 
professor tells the class to go into groups all the whites 
in the class quickly break into groups leaving him alone 
so that the lab assistant has to put him into a group. 
“You are just isolated,” he said. | 

Among white students there is clearly a lack of 
awareness about racism. Many are not even aware 
when they are being racist. ‘‘One of the problems 
between white and black is that when something does 
happen and you tell your caucasian friends about it 
they tell you that you are too sensitive. This cuts 
dialogue and leads to withdrawal into your own country 
or colour groups,” a black student said. Covert racism, 
either conscious or unconscious, manifests itself in 
glances and people’s reactions, the conversations 
dropped when a black comes into the room. Said one 
black: “Your're sitting at a table in the cafeteria (witha 
group of white friends) and everyone gets invited to a 
party except you.” 


FORGING A NEW LINK 
The insidiousness of racism was painfully demon- 


_ strated to The Link last week. At the weekly staff 


meeting on Friday, it was revealed that there is racism 
within The Link itself. Patrick Brown, the only black on 
staff, said he felt a racist mood when he entered the 
student paper's offices. He refused to disclose names 


or specific incidents, saying thatit was primarilya 


matter of feeling tolerated and not welcomed by some 
members of the staff. Brown chose not to be present. 
when the matter was brought up at the meeting. 

The atmosphere in the office was filled with shock 
and remorse as the staff tried to come to grips with the 
revelation. After a subdued discussion it was decided to 
establish an ombudsperson. 

Racism permeates every aspect of student life. 

The search for housing puts students against racist 
landlords. In an incident which numerous blacks have 
Said is notisolated, a black student phoned in response 


- to an ad in the paper and was told the apartment in 


question was indeed vacant. Going to the address 
immediately he found that the accommodation had 
been rented in the time that it had taken him to travel 
there. On a hunch he phoned back and found out that 
the place had not been rented yet. 

Members of the African Students Association feel 
that they have not been treated equally by the univer- 
sity. Citing alleged inconsistensies with the booking of 
space and resources on the part of the Conference and 
Information Center and alleged irregularities inthe 
distribution of furniture. ; 

The former case now appears to have remedied itself 
as the executive of the Association and the manager of 
the Conference and Information Center, Jackie Pla- 


: : | . 


mondon, have resolved their differences. 

The latter concerns numerous requests for addi- 
tional furniture which have been addressed to the 
Assistant Dean of Students, Doug Insleay, “Clubs must 
purchase furniture with their budget if they want,” he 
said. The African Students Association received the 
third largest budget for this year. They choose to spend 
_ their budget on things like their cultural display Insealy 
‘Said. 

Commenting on the furniture situation Insleay said 
“there’s nothing available. The university has very 
little.” “It is one of those difficult areas because there is 
only so much money available,” he said. 

The African Students’ Association located in the Hall 
building is indeed sparsely furnished. A large wooden 
table, a battered sofa, small desk and several chairs 
complete the stark furnishings. International Students’ 
Advisor Elizabeth Morey states other associations, over 
the years, have acquired furniture or had it donated to 
them. 

This does not seem to be the case with the African 
Students’ Association. 

Another area of concern to students from various 
ethnic groups is differential fees. “One ofthe main 
problems we are facing is the increase in fees,” said one 
black student. “Some of us are planning to move to 
other provinces or go home to finish our studies.” 

Differential fees have placed a tremendous burden 
on the over 1,000 foreign students at Concordia and 
has tended to make them even more isolated than ever. 
The politics of differential fees has created a financial 
duality in the student body. 

“They are bearing the brunt of a bad economic 
situation,” says Morey. ‘‘They don’t have enough 
money to continue their studies.” 

Although there is a Fond de Depannage adminis- 
tered by acommittee set up by vice-rector Russell 
Breen, itcomes nowhere near alleviating the hardships 
of the disparate fees. 

Financial needs and economic standing are the two 
criteria used for the dispersement of the Fond which is 
referred to as the Emergency Fund within the 
university. 

The Fond exists as a Catch 22, according to a black 
English Major, as students applying for it run the risk of 
not getting their visa renewed the next time they apply 
because they have already illustrated they do not have 

sufficent funds to complete their course of study. The 
only exceptions are those who can prove that they have 
not been able to get the necessary money sent from 
their country or origin, or for those in their final year 
who do not need to worry about visa renewals. 

The black consciousness of over a decade ago seems 
to have disappeared under the weight of higher fees. 


INSTITUTIONALIZED RACISM 


Society has developed’in such a way according to 
Beitel that, “part of our protective devices is to make 
generalizations about people.” When those generali- 
zations about people become institutionalized they 
reinforce the dominance of the people in power,” he 
said. 

Concordia University, as an institution, has respon- 
sibilities to the community. How it discharges those 
responsibilites isa good indicator of how responsive it 
is to the needs of the community. Discussing the 
importance of education in the maintenance of institu- 
tionalized racism Beitel says, ‘certainly faculties of 
education are not taking the lead in dealing with these 
views.” 

The education department at this univerity is a case 
in point. Assistant Professor Joyce Barakett says that 
there is a very conscious effort made at the graduate 
level to heighten the awareness of the students in the 
program to a host of.social issues including racism. 

While this is actively occuring at the masters level, it 
is nothappening at the undergraduate level. According 
to education professor JoiiBhatnagar, “Thereisno 
course at the undergraduate level that deals with 
racism”. “We don't make an attempt to teach potential 
teachers about this matter,” he said. 

He emphasized, however, that there is a course 


which deals with the education of disadvantaged ° 


peoples. It is not a required course. Bhatnagar feels 
that a course on racism should be taught, but does not 
know when or if it will come about. 

One course, Education In Quebec, is a required 


course for all students obtaining a Bachelor of Educa-. 


tion degree or a B.A. Specialization in Early Childhood 
Education. The course, established by the province of 
Quebec, deals with the history of Quebec education 
and pertinent legislation. 

A year ago, the Ministry of Education released Grille 
d’Analyse des Stereotypes Discriminatoires dansle 
Material Didactique, written by Pierre Binette. The 
Grille is an objective set of guidelines, established to 
evaluate educational materials for sexism, racism and 
classism. — 

The three volume code has yet to be officially 
published and is therefore not in the library. Put into 
effect last September it is not retroactive and may only 
be used to analyse new texts coming into the class- 
room. 

Although the material has yet to be translated into 
English, according to Claude Morin of the Direction de 


.Materiaux Didactique, the Grille will be published in 


English when the new budget is allocated in April. 

John Fiset, Co-ordinator of Teacher Training and 
Certification and an instructor of the Educationin 
Quebec course, was not aware of the Grille when 
contacted. Other education professors are also not 
familiar with the Grille. “It surprises me very much,” 
Morin said when informed of this. : 3 

Surprised or not, the fact remains that students 
graduating from these two Education programs will not 
have knowledge of the Grille. 

Lance Evoy, of the Education Resource Co-opera- 
tive, feels that the Grille has yet to be effectively 
utilized. “Unless there is a major campaign to publicize 
itand ensure thatit is easy to apply,” he feels that it will 
all be for naught. 

Morin, on the other hand, states that the Grille has 
been publicized. He mentioned an article in LaVie 
Pedagogique, the official organ of the Ministry, which 
reviewed the Grille last year. The Grille will be released 
next fall in an abbreviated form for the general use of 
teachers. 


RACIST BY OMISSION 


Educators are beginning to realize the way in which 
history is taught has greatly aided the maintenance of 
institutionalized racism. 

History, according to Beitel, “is taught as a series of 
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events about important white males. There is no 
popular history about the people.” 

While this is true, at the elementary and secondary 
levels, such is not the case at the university level, 
according to assistant professor of history Ronald 
Rudin. 

“| think we all try to talk about the whole gamut of 
people inCanadian history. | don’t think we do as good 
a job as we might. We are all formed by our education,” 
he said. 

In teaching his courses on Canadian History, Rudin 
said “Occasionally there is a perception on the part of 
the students that something is missing. More often itis | 
who have to tell the students that something is miss- 
ing.” ; 

Formerly, one could easily argue that the teaching of 
history was racist by omission. Whole ethnic groups 
simply did not exist, or were portrayed in a very 
negative light. While this is not happening at Concor- 


dia, it still continues in the public school system. 


“The books used in the elementary and secondary 
systems predate historical research,” Rudin said. 

Pointing to a Ph.D thesis in his office entitled The 
Universal Negro Improvement Association of. Montreal 
1917-1979 written by Leo Bertley, Rudin said “Twenty 
years ago Bertley would have been chased away with 
that thesis topic.” 

It becomes apparent that while the history depart- 
ment is going to great lengths to eradicate institutional- 
ized racism, the Education Department is a long way 
from instituting the changes necessary to produce 
teachers who are sensitive to the issues that occurona 
daily basis in our educational system. 

In 1969 the University changed several structures 
and created a few new ones. One of these was the office 
of the Ombudsperson. Suzanne Belson has held the 
office for four years. During that time she says she has 
never seen-a case of racism that has been substan- 
tiated. 

“It has been enough, in the fewcases | had, to talk to 
the complainant,” she said. - 

Belson says that that is as close as the office has 
come to racism during her term of office, “Which is not 
to say that it doesn’t exist.” 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 
IS LOS THE LAST WORD? 
LOS IS THE BEST WORDS! 


Read them is LOS, and see some of the finest poems and short 
stories the Concordia community has offered in years. 


= Pick up ae 


(SGW). 


or at the 


up_a copy at one of the campus bookstores, 
English offices - Hingston Hall 305 (Loyola) or Norris 312 


Y ov'll be glad you did. LOS JOURNAL $1.00 
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By DANIEL MACELUCH 


here was a time when new tenants 

had to pay “key money” just to get 

into the Royal George Apart- 

ments. Key money, popular in the ‘30s 

and ‘40s, gave landlords the right to 

charge prospective tenants up to $100 
-for their apartment. 

It was the fashion of the day, a way of 
screening new tenants to see if they were 
able to afford the rent. It was also used as 
a form of bribe , a way of getting the best 
available apartment. 

While the practice is now illegal, there 
are still some tenants of the building who 
remember the days when the Royal 
George, on Bishop Street, was in its 
‘heyday’. The building had class, charac- 
ter and elegance. You were simply lucky 
to get onthe apartment's one year wait- 
ing list. 

“I’ve lived on Bishop street since 1937. 
| always envied the people who lived 
here,” says Doreen Bailey (not her real 
name), 83, who has lived at the Royal 
George for over 25 years. “It was an act 
of great success that | was able to come 
to this building.” 

Bailey’s memories of the building are 
fresh in her mind. The Royal George was 
al class, she says. It had its own elevator 
attendant, ‘which was a very great heip 
because he knew all the people coming 
in and out.”’ She also remembers the 
solid oak doors carved to match the 
facade of the building and the gold 
lettering spelling out--ROYAL GEORGE- 
1452 BISHOP’. 

“When | walked in from off the street,” 
she continues,” the first thing that 
greeted me were those magnificent 
crystal chandeliers. They made the ones 
at Ogilvy’s look like a poorhouse.” 


“The university has, from time to time, 

attempted to suggest we're against the 
library,” Schulman says. “We believe in 
education and we believe Concordia 
needs a new library.” 
_ While Schulman may be supportive of 
Concordia’s basic need for a library, he 
has been unremitting in his attacks 
against the complex. He has called it a 
glamor project, accused the university 
of empire building and of “robbing the 
students of other facilities that could be 
of much better use.” 

“It’s a glamor project, and to go even 
further,’ Schulman continues, “it’sin 
line with the megalomania character we 
have at City Hall. And you could be sure 
it will cost more than $30 million because 
inflation will take care of that.” 

Schulman opposes the university's 
“grandiose project” for several reasons. 


ROYAL GEORGE 


Tenants speak their mind 


cooperative housing unit.” It would cost — 


the tenants over a half-million dollars. 

What displeases Schulman is the uni- 
versity’s attitude towards the Royal 
George. “| would have expected them to 
take a more enlightened attitude,” 
Schulman says. “! don’t think they have 
fully explored all the options. 

“The paradox of the situation is that 
this is the same university that showed 
imagination by recycling the old Cham- 
plain Motors Garage into the Fine Arts 
building but wants to destroy the Royal 
George.” 


ONE-SIDED STORY 


What most tenants feel is that their 
side of the Royal George debate hasn't 
been told. Schulman, for instance, has 
been feeling the heat because of his 
opposition to the library complex. “Peo- 


done this by transforming housing units 
on Mackay and Bishop streets into uni- 
versity annexes. 


NO COMMUNICATION 


Adding tothe tenants’ frustration is 
the seeming indifference on the part of 
the university. Both Murphy and Schul- 
man agree they have been kept in the 
dark about the university’s plans for their 
building, often receiving information 
only through the media. 

“What adds to people’s insecurity in 
this whole situation,” Murphy argues, “is 
the indifference and lack of information 
by the university and their leasing agents 
(A.E. Lepage). There has been no chan- 
nel of communication available to any of 
the tenants in this building.” 

Schulman echoes Murphy's state- 
ments. ‘‘The university knows we're 
here, but they channel everything 
throughA.E. Lepage. At notime have 
they (Concordia) ever sat down to talk to 
us or told us what they’re planning to 
do.” 

Schulman admits most of the frustra- 
tionis due to “bad relations” withthe 
realtors. “We're dealing with some rather 
difficult people,” he says. 

He refers to the situation as a war of 
nerves. By raising rents, sometimes by - 
as much as 25 per cent, Schulman says, 
the university is using subtle pressure 
tactics to get the remaining tenants out. 
“It's a way of encouraging people to 
leave. It’s a war of nerves, of wear and 
tear on the older tenants,” he adds.“ The 
university has made no overtures to us 
other than to treat us rather shabbily 
through their rental agents.” 

But Schulman says that this is nothing 
new to the tenants. “We've had problems 


ma = with the building since 1972,” he says. 
|= ‘The building has been the subject of 


= speculation and other demolition at- 


The oak doors, the key money, the 
elevator attendant and the crystal 
chandeliers have disappeared over the 
years. Soon, the great building itself, a 
monument to Victorian architecture and 
one of only three remaining examples of 
the glazed terracotta fagade in Montreal, 
may also disappear. 


LIBRARY PLAN 


SUBTLE DETERIORATION 


Bailey and the other tenants lament 
the state of their building. The university 
uses five vacant apartments for storage 


A group of tenants who believe the Royal George is worth preserving. Says one 
tenant of the building: “The university has no feeling for old things and old people. It 
cannot understand what it means leaving a place where you've lived for 31 years.” 


Concordia ‘University bought the 
building three years ago, and in January 
unveiled plans forits new $30-million 
library complex. It includes, along with 
the library, a gymnasium, a 300-car 
underground parking lot, an under- 
ground link to the Hall building, registrar 
and admission offices, a bookstore, 
classroom space and possibly, a mall 
through Bishop Street. 

~ The Royal Gearge wasn't as lucky 

though, not figuring in the university’s 
plan. Concordia, following a Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs decision to only spare 
the building's facade will integrate it into 
its plans. = 

While the university is trying to secure 
funds for its new project from Quebec, 
the tenants of the building have them- 
selves put forth plans that would save the 
Royal George as well as leave enough 
room for the new library. Bailey is one of 
about 10 remaining tenants who believes 
the past is worth preserving. University 
officials quietly admit the tenants are a 
thorn in Concordia’s backside. 


“WE’RE NOT AGAINST A LIBRARY” 


Since Concordia unveiled its library 
plans, the tenants of the Royal George 
have received some bad press, says 
David Schulman, 41, tenant representa- 
tive. In an interview with The Link, 
Schulman says the tenants have always 
supported a new library for Concordia. 


rn a A EE een 


For one, Schulman says; the student 
population is slowly decreasing. Second- 
ly, more than half of Concordia’s enrol- 
ment consists of part-time students. He 
also believes Loyola’s sports facilities 
are adequate for both campuses. 

“Our objection to the projectis not the 
library project itself,’ Schulman says, 
“because you could build yourself a 
four-storey library and nobody would 
object if that’s all it was.” He points out 
that only half of the complex will serve 
for library use. 

“The library plans are not too grandi- 
ose,” says Jean-Pierre Petolas, vice-rec- 
tor Physical Resources, “because they're 
based on the very stringent space norms 
approved by the provincial govern- 
ment.” And why won't the university save 
the Royal George? 

“It's a question of getting an approp- 
riate piece of land whereby we can build 
the library and supporting facilities 
around the library to the size we need,” 
Petolas says. 

But Schulman says the university 
could build a suitable library using only 
the site of the empty parking lot adjacent 
to the Roya! George. The tenants’ plan 
calls for them to purchase at least seven 
of the building’s nine floors with the help 
of the Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (CMHC). They would reno- 

vate the apartment building and trans- 
formitinto a “middle-income, non-profit 


ple have told me that I'm selling out the 
anglophones by fighting Concordia 
University,” he says. 

“| don’t think anyone has a _ beef 
against the library itself,” says Sean 
Murphy, co-owner of Frocks Trot, a 
clothing store on the first floor of the 
Royal George. “Everyone feels very 
much theconsumer withacomplaint 
who is being ignored by the bureau- 
cracy.” 

Murphy has joined the tenants in their 
fight against Concordia. In the three 


years he’s been in the building, he has ~ 


become sympathetic to the tenants’ 
cause. 

“When you're dealing witha private 
developer, what can you do? Your hands 
are tied,” Murphy says. “The pointin this 
case is that we're not dealing witha 
private developer. Concordia, as a uni- 
versity, sould be more responsive than 
private interests who are out to solely 
make money. It has some responsibility 
to the community.” 

Tenants say Concordia has been “too 


selfish” in its plans for the library. Says ° 


one tenant: “They have no feeling for old 
things and old people. They cannot 
understand what it means leaving a 
piace where you've lived for 31 years.” 
Schulman also adds Concordia has 
helped in “the evacuation of the core of 
the city,” by eliminating more than 300 
housing units. He says the university has 


and it’s not uncommon to see university 
service people coming in and out of the 
Royal George moving furniture and 
office equipment. This, the tenants say, 
has helped in the building’s physical 
deterioration. 

“It was an elegant building kept in 
perfect condition. You felt you were 
living ina palace,” Bailey remembers. “It 
was a place of refuge, as well as a place 
where you could think and work. 4 don’t 
think any of us will forget those days. 
This is rather recent that this deteriora- 
tion has setin. It hurts to see a work of art 
being destroyed.” 

Schulman admits that most of the 
damage done to the building has been 
recent. Since Concordia purchased the 
building three years ago, he says the 
university has “only contributed to the 
deterioration.” 

“It's very slow and subtle,” Schulman 
continues. “You don't see it from day to 
day, but you look back and say to your- 
self, ‘This stairwell was never damaged’ 
or ‘The paint is chipping”. 

Heat, or lack of it, is another problem : 
tenants face. 

“All of the tenants in this building have 
maintained that there were never any 
problems with the heating whatsoever 
before the university took over the build- 
ing,’ Murphy says. “There's an indiffer- 
ence to the condition and the mainte- 
nance of the building.” 


continued on page 22 
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™~ oncordia noun- A young. ancio— 


phone university with two cam- _ 


-“ puses located in the city of Mont— 


a pomarity of jocks, commerce, 


ninferiority complex about the other 


_ image. 


Images. Representations in the mind — 
of something not perceived at the 


. moment through the senses - sort of like 


. papers. You know it’s expected, you 
have anidea, but when it comes time for 
explanation, it’s just not there. Ditto for 
_ Concordia’s image. 


om nt decree the shotgun marriage saw 
Sir George Williams University and 
oyola College merge to become the 


- Quebec university. 


- services of the two.institutions and 

provide a unified approach to students 
and the outside community alike. 

pene t 

$ created. It’s been seven years in 

hich Concordia has had the chance to 


trees is, butit4 loane 


“Said Mair, ont 


qesavee : sow er, whine NG oe of the 


merger Loyola College had all but lostits - 


Catholic tradition that existed at the 


_ college, unaware most of the Catholi- 
_ cism had disappeared with the seculari- 


zation of Quebec in the 1960s. 
“In the university world the image that 
_ institutions project tends to be 10 to 20 
_ years out of date,” said O'Brien. 
_ Graeme Decarie, co-ordinator of Can- 


: “real. Thought to have low academic and | 
admission standards. Enrolment con- — 


: _anglophone university in town - McGill. 
leediess to say this is a stereotypic | 


e ideas you come up with forterm — 


S Founded in 1975 by provinetal govern-— 


- largest anglophone institution in the 
_ province and the least funded Oofany 


Concordia was to amalgamate the 


s been seven years since Concordia» 


develop its own identity. Has seven years 
been pa A Does Concordia have: an « 


- “George rather than McGill,” 
indeed. 

_ The image of Concordia being a 
|e eneclass schoolis one whichitfaces — 
y. very day, but how valid is this opinion? 


CONCORDIA’S IMAGE 


A sign of the times 


By. JANET PORTER and GORDON RITCHIE 


adian Studies at Concordia agrees that 
university images are years out of date. 
_ “Id agree with it more if you said 50 
_ years behind,” he said and ‘ 
. Ge nts, a schizophrenic. personality and - 


thing so frivolous that it $ just so silly to 
judge on that basis.” __ 

Judging a university's image is always 
subject to mi$conceptions and bias and 
thus of dubious value. . 

“The overall image of aninstitution 


doesn’t matter much. Students don't see. 
the overall institution,” said Dave Mac- - 


Callum, a Vanier library worker. 


The Strengths of a university really lie 
in the individual departments, as Decarie 


explains, the reputation of a good school 


can be solely based upon one depart= : 
departments, 


ment, and_.the~= other 
regardless of their adequacy, benefit or 
suffer from that department’ s image. 


UNIVERSITY DOWN THE ROAD 


Furthermore; the community's per- 
ception of auniversity’s image also plays ~ 


a large influence in the determination of 
that image. Concordia, and before it, Sir 
George, suffered an unjust comparison 


with McGill. 


Keith Randall, a Montreal broadeaster, 
who attended Sir George, described his 
impression of the university. 

“Ifyou had the money or your parents 
did, you went to McGill, if you didn't, you 


gota job or went to Concordia,” he said. © 
__ When | was a student at Sir George, 
_ Sir George was the place you went to. 


because McGill wouldn’t let you in,” said 
Decarie. “One finds people who area 
little bit embarrassed to have gone to Sir 


Concordia and McGill are two-distinc- 
tiveuniversities, so distinctive that it may 


ink . be meaningless to.compare the two. 


»1 he largest difference between the 


____two.universities is their attitudes towards 
© students. Verthuy said Concordia was 
_ perceived “to be the workingman’s (and | 

use the word advisingly) university, that 


we were for the mature students who 


_ didn’t have the formal schooling or 


people coming back to-school after an 


~seabsence: This’is:true to an-extent. Con- 


cordia (or Sir George) has been a pio- 
neer in the field of adult education. As 
well Concordia has been very receptive 
to part-time and international students. 
in short, it’s a teaching institution: 
McGill on the other hand is research 
oriented. Its strength lies in the areas of 
research and graduate studies and may 
well be internationally well known. How- 


ever, its students are extremely different 


‘TL would — 
agree even moreif you said thatthe _ 
reputation is usually based on some- 


he con- | 


anything Eaymore),” 
Verthuy adds “McGill and Universite 

de Montréal have more prestige than 

other Université du Québec a Montréal or 


_from.Concordia’s. Whereas Concordia 
_ has around 12,000 part- -time students, 
McGill has a little over a third of that 
- number, or 4,000 students. Almost 50 per 


cent of Concordia’s students have other 
occupations besides educational 8 
suits. 

“That's really always been our voca- 


tion to help people come back in and 


whatthose students lack.in academic 


knowledge they make up for in life” 


experience, ” said Verthuy. 


In addition, McGill has firmly estab- 
lished professional faculties, suchas — 
dentistry, medicine, and law—profes- 
sions which are»prestigous in them- | 
selves and often the»plum of.the up and 
~ coming middle and upper Class student. 


“According to Robert McGonneil, pub- 
fisher of The Gazette, “there is nothing 


. Wrong with a teaching iNStitUtiONyrr:xmm@~‘$+e. 

_»,‘It’s‘an-hoanourable role, you don't 

_ have-to be a research. institution to 
provide people with.a good effective 
- education. McGill had’an international 


reputation for research which began 
forty years ago,” he-said. 

Kerry Hanrahan, a third yearmstudent 
in biological sciences, feels there’s a 
need fora post-secondary school like 
Concordia. “You can’t have all Ivy 
League type schools, not everyone 


_ would be able to go to university. It's not 


such ashameful place.” 


Roy Darcus, a part-time lecturer.in 


theology finds the university,to be 
market oriented rather than learning 


oriented, as does Jean Luc Major. 
“People here are more job-oriented,” 


Major said. However, he feelsthereis . 
hothing left to. McGill s image. “its. not 


he said. 


Concordia; whether that’ s justifiedor 


not is something else. “! think our stu-. 
dents are just as good as McGill stu- a 

dents,” ; 
In fact, several people interviewed 


she said. 


thought Concordia had very good pro- 
grams in engineering, computerscience 
and commerce. Some said they were 
among the best in:Canada. 

_In spite of. Goncordia's distinctive 
education-Orientation, some people 


interpret this to mean low academic and ~ 


admissions standards. “There's still the 
impression:that Concordia. is.easier.to 
get into,” said Brenda «Morrison, aca- 
demic advisor at John Abbott College. 
There is also another impression of 
Concordia that is rarely spoken about, 
according to Decarie. 

“It arises from the fact that we do not 


enforce entrance standards very rigidly . 


general population. 


to deal wit 
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on people who come here to play ¢ on : 


‘Concordia has the reputation of being a . 


_jock school.” 


Today, Concordiais more stringent : 
with its admissions policies. CEGEP © 


students must complete their Diplome - 
des Etudes Collegial before they are 
allowed to register in the university. — 
Mature students must be 21 years and | 


must also satisfy some educational . 
qualifications. 
As far as academic standards, today’ Ss 


tighteconomic situation demands highly 


qualified graduates regardiess ofany 
university's minimum standards. 
“Academic credentials (of universi- e 


- ties) don’t cut much ice,” says another | 


Montreal broadcaster, Gordon Redding. _ 
He feeis that araducies aay © cannot 
University. = st. 

But.how do students and the univer- 


_.sity measure upin the eyes of people 


familiar with Concordia? “| know of no 
negatives of Concordia,” said McCon- 
nell. “It hasn't been suggested to me that 
Concordiais inadequateor unable to 
meet its-objectives. __ 

“| have found Concordia students to 
be as bright, as inquiring and as 
informed as otherstudents, headded. — 
Redding said the Concordia graduates 


he-has worked with have been “reasona- — 


bly sharp”. 
In spiteof difficulties facing Concor- 
dia: insufficient funding, inadequate 


library and study facilities, thelowest _ 


paid and.most overworked faculty, there — 
are still many positive attributes which — 


»allow Concordia to hold its own when it 
_ comes to educating students. ; 


“Tl like to,think Concordia struggles a : 
bit harder and is a little bit more lively Ss 


than McGill,” said Roy Darcus. 


‘ONTHEHORIZON = 
As ff the future, Verthuy thinks Con 


-cordia will have to graduate more stu- _ 


dents before the image is felt in ae / 


“The university will have to wor more 
consciously atestablishing animage. 
This is something we are only negate - 
said O’Brien. 
Concordia has already taken steps in : 
this direction with the establishment of 


sity to provide specialized instruction. 


As well Concordia is looking at develop- 

ing a core curriculum for Arts and 

Science Students. These are both steps 

towards a’ distinctively Concordia edu- 
cation. 

But before an image can be created, 
the university community has to develop 
a definite idea of Concordia’s rolein 
Montréal and the Canadian university 
system. 

And what’s that going to be? Come 
around next decade and find out. 
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By RO’.:N SMITH 


ayur Jean Drapeau hams 
‘@ it up for the media. The 
MCM dreams of increas- 


ing its seats on City Council. 

Talk abounds over a rumored 
MCM-MAG coalition. 

Montrealers want a municipal 
government more concerned 
with the day-to-day operations of 
the city, not big projects. 

Sounds familiar? It should. It 
describes events in the 1978 
Montreal municipal election. It 
also describes how things are 
shaping up for the election this 
November. 

Few will be surprised if the 
results are the same in both 
cases: Drapeau and his Civic 
Party re-elected. 

But thisisn’t November. The 
election campaign is barely un- 
derway and there are some 
important differences, this time 
around. 

Montrealers are nowactively 
involvedin protest movements 
against city hall, be it a home- 
owners tax revolt ora developing 
lobby in favor of garbage recy- 
cling. In 1978, voters told poll- 
sters they wanted change, but 
then voted for the status quo. 

The Montreal Action Group 
(MAG) and (MCM) have spent 
four months negotiating a cam- 
paign coalition in hopes of 
defeating Drapeau atthe polls, 
even before their candidates 
have been nominated. 


i svPit ty, 


Montreal municipal politics: 


Some things never change 


Four years ago, MAG mayoral 
candidate Serge Joyal and Guy 
Duquette for the MCM informally 
discussed a coalition towards the 
end of the campaign, but nothing 
came of it. 

MCM no longer dreams of win- 
ning a majority on the 54 seat city 
council. Some members hope to 
regain the 17 seats they lostin 


- 1978; others are too pessimistic 


to even hazard a guess. 

When the votes were tallied, 
only Michael Fainstat kept his 
seat. Former MCM-independent 
councillor/turned MAG candi- 
date Nick Auf der Maur, took the 
other opposition post, leaving 
the Civic Party a whopping 52 
seats. . 

THE DRAPEAU MYSTIQUE 

The one thing in the scenario 
that hasn't changed is the Dra- 


CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Call for 
Part-time Ombudsmen 


peau mystique. A few facts 


explain it far better than mere © 


words. Drapeau has been in 
power, except for three years, 
since 1954. He has survived 
scandals like the Malouf report 
on the Olympic deficit and the 


Niding affair. He commands fear- 
ful respect from the PQ govern-° 


ment, as revealed in their recent 
aborted attempt to shake Mont- 
real’s control over the Montreal 
Urban Community. His is the 
mystique of a Trudeau or a 
Levesque, backed by the tradi- 
tion of Montreal's municipal 
government. 

“Tradition in Montreal is to go 
for the big name,” according to 
Andy Melamed, a MCM cam- 
paign-organizer and Urban Stu- 
dies co-ordinator at Concordia. 

Gazette political analyst L. lan 


The University Ombudsman Office is composed of one 
full-time and two part-time ombudsmen. Both the part- 
time ombudsmen must be currently employed at the 
University, and one must be a tenured member of faculty. 


The advisory search committee seeks applications or 
nominations for the two part-time positions. The normal 
term is two years, beginning June 1, but one of the 
positions will be staggered to allow for continuity. The 
present holders are eligible for reappointment. 


Part-time ombudsmen receive either a stipend or a 
course remission. 


The members of the Advisory Search Committee are: 
Susan Drysdale; Dawn Johnson; Myrna Lashley; 
Francois Longpré; Ray Martin; Mary Vipond. 


Deadline for applications or nominations is Tuesday, 
April 13. 


They should be sent to: Michael Sheldon, secretary of 
the committee, BC-210, Sir George Williams Campus. 
For further information please contact a member of the 
committee or the secretary. 


MacDonald said in 1978 that 
Montrealers have historically 
chosen a mayor who has his 
grand visions for the city, and 
Drapeau is no exception. 

This is interesting when you 
consister that Concordia Politi- 
cal Science professor Arthur 
Kroker calls Montreal the most 
politicized, most politically di- 
verse city in Canada. 

“The attention in Montreal 
turns to provincial and federal 


‘politics,”’ said Kroker. When it 


comes to municipal politics peo- 
ple have few expectations, he 
added. 


PROVINCIAL INTEREST 


This is the result of Quebec's 
overwhelming focus on provin- 
cialissues. BillFreeman, MCM 
member and Vanier College pro- 
fessor, said: “In Toronto people 
are interested in all three levels of 
government. In Montreal the 
nationalist movement has fo- 
cused all interest on. Quebec 
City.” 

Montrealers area paradox.A 
Radio-Canada poll taken before 
the 1978 elections indicated they 
wanted City Hall to look at daily 
issues and local democracy, and 
would elect a team of councillors 
rather than a great mayor. Yet a 
2-1 majority said it would vote for 
Drapeau, and did. 

People’s few expectations of 
city governmentare partiallya 
result of the poor media coverage 
of-city news, Kroker said. 

A good example of the press/ 
reader disinterest in municipal 
politics was revealed in an infor- 
mat poll taken by the NDG Moni- 
torin 1978, where many voters 
were not even aware that they 
could vote for a district anda 
mayoral candidate. _ 

Even though Montrealers have 
never been greatly immersed-in 
municipal politics, Kroker sees a 


‘long term move to a democratic 


reform of Montreal. As the elitist 
upper class support for the Civic 
Party erodes inthe current finan- 
cial recession, the mobile middle 
class will begin to insist that City 
Hall improve the urbanclimate 
and living space. 

Tenants represent a percen- 
tage of Montreal residents. They 
are powerful, and they are now 
just beginning to realize that. 
And according to Kroker, these 
powerful people will be clamor- 


ing for some of the reforms the 
opposition parties can offer. 


FEELING OF CHANGES 


Short term predictions are 
another story. Kroker could not 
say what will happen this Novem- 
ber, except that there is a tre- 
mendous feeling forchangein 
the air. 

“Quebec is in the midst of a 
classical fiscal crisis and it will 
have an effect on municipal polit- 
ics,” he said. 

A negotiated MCM-MAG coali- 
tion or alliance may be able to 
take advantage of this crisis, with 
the conservative tax revolt falling 
to MAG’s advantage and the 
tenants rights fight as points for 
MCM. ‘ 
Freeman said if an alliance 


‘worked “it would be the greatest 


thing since chocolate milk.” But 
he doubts the two parties could 
agree On a common mayoral 
candidate, even if their major 
ideological differences were rec- 
onciled. 

“The candidate would have to 
be as good as Jesus Christ. But 
then, miracles can happen,” 
Freeman said. 

“Anyway, | am one of the ones 
who believes that the differences 


‘are too great to be papered over.” 


Freeman said too many people 
were burned out in the last elec- 
tion, and some of them blame 
MAG for their overwhelming 
losses. In particular, the kind of 
high profile campaign MAG’s 
mayoral candidate Serge Joyal 
ran is alien to MCM’s social 
democratic principles. Militants 


-say it was partly responsible for 


the split opposition vote that gave 
the Civic party the MCM'’s seats. 


ALIEN CAMPAIGN 


Joyal’s immediate return to his 
post of Liberal MP in the House of 
Commons ' after the Election was 
resented by some MCM mem- 
bers. This, even more than the 
business-oriented, centralized 
nature of MAG, may prevent an 
effective coalition. For Kroker, 
there is no doubt that Joyal’'s 
defection hurt MAG, and the tar- 
nish could. rub off on MCM. 

Any coalition must be built 
with the knowledge that, while 
MAG and MCM share an interest 
in urban reform inthe general 
sense, their ideological differen- 
ces go much deeper. 

MAG is still modelled on the | 
current municipal system. Al- 
though its mandate calls for 
democratizing City Hall, thatis 
where the control of municipal 
policy would remain. This is far 
removed from the social demo- 
cratic MCM, which would set up 
neighborhood councils to facili- 
tate citizen involvement in deci- 
sions. 

Because a tradition of city- 
wide citizens’ involvement is so 
limited, except in NDG and some 
east-end communities where the 
MCM is strong, Freeman sus- 
pects that “people would be very 

continued on page 26 
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CAUTION 


STUDENTS 
~—— 


By CLAIRE MARSON 


emember that door that 
R was shut in your face last 

fall when you were looking 
for an apartment? It wasn’t 
because ou hadn't washed that 
day. It was probably because the 
landlord was afraid you would 
skip off without paying your rent 
after the first month. Itis a problem 
faced by more and more students 
today, especially in areas where 
landlords have had problems 
before. 

If you have a part time job, you 
can write that off your list of 
prospective problems. Next you 
have to find an affordable place, 
without having to share the rent 
with eight people. Even allthis 
will not guarantee you success in 
your endeavours. 

DenmarInc.,acompany that 
owns many apartment buildings 
around Montreal, isn’t very en- 
couraging to students even 
though it professes to accept 
them. 

“They (students) just take off 
without paying their rent in the 
middle of the night. When they 
are falling behind in their pay- 
ments and we try to force them, 
they just disappear,” said a 
representative of Denmar who 
refused to be named. “They 
never consider that we can go 
bankrupt. We will have to close 
one of our buildings soon be- 
cause of those bloody students.” 

The representative said the 
problem is a fairly recent one, 
which has only cropped up 
within the last five years. How- 
ever, she said it’s getting worse 
and worse. 

“We are starting to discourage 
students from applying since 80 
per cent of them don’t honor the 
last month of their lease and 50 
per cent pay for the first month 
only,” she said. 

Landlords feel the reasoning 
behind this policy is justifiable. 
However, they rarely take into 
consideration the fact thatthe 
majority of students are in fact, 
reliable. 

Somtimes the only solution for 
students is to use deceptive tac- 
"CS. DECEPTIVE TACTICS 

“The only way around it is to 
bullshit,” said Patrice Crysler, a 
journalism student at Concordia. 
“They (landlords) kept telling us 
everywhere that they had had so 


eae 


many problems with students, 
they were no longer willing to risk 
it in the end. 

“When we got'this place on 
Decarie, the janitor told us that 
the owners were ‘getting sick’ of 
students. So, we told the landlord 
we worked full-time. The janitor 
knows but it has worked out 
okay,” said Crysler. 

Students also encounter many 
convoluted demands for guaran- 
tees and assurances from land- 
lords. Anne-Marie Boucher is still 
living at home because after four 
months of tring to find an apart- 
ment she got fed up with the 
conditions landlords imposed on 
her. 

“It was almost like living at 
home. When | tried to get an 
apartment downtown, | was asked 
to provide my bank’s name, my 
account number, my bank bal- 
ance, my parents’ address and 
they also stipulated that one of 
my parents had to counter-sign 
the lease for added insurance. 
They did not take into account 
that! am 23 and! work 25 hoursa 
week.” 

Some landlords will go to any 
length to discourage students. 
From quoting exorbitant rent 
figures and strict occupancy rules 
to forbidding parties, setting cur- 
fews and limiting the number of 
people who can share an apart- 
ment, all means are ‘legal’ for 
them. One of the principle prob- 
lems in these cases is that stu- 
dents are not aware of their 
rights. They do not know where 
to go if they feel they are being 
discriminated against. 

“The few students we deal with 
are referred to us, otherwise they 
would not know they can come 
here,” said André Loiselle of the 
Human Rights Commission. “Al- 
so, most people do not realize 
that our services are free.” 

If students feel they are being 
discriminated against, they have 
the legal right to prosecute under 
articles 10 and 13 of Quebec’s 
Charter of Human Rights. The 
articles state that no persons may 
be discriminated against when 
looking for lodgings based on 
their social condition. The Hu- 
man Rights Commission consid- 
ers being a student a social con- 
dition. 

Students who go to the com- 
mission to file a» complaint, 
explain their situation to an 
agent. The agent then hands over 


the case to an investigator who 
will send someone to the apart- 
ment. If that person is rented the 
apartment, a case can be made 
against the owners. 

However, the legal process is a 
lengthy one so the commission 
tries to avoid it whenever possi- 
ble. 

“If we can settle the case out of 
court it is better for everyone 
involved,” said Loiselle. “We try 
to act as arbitrators. There is also 
the added problem that in court, 
_ some judges do not feel that 
being a student qualifies as a 
social condition.” 

Few cases, if any, ever make it 
all the way to court. Last year, of 
the 1,500 cases dealt with by the 
commission, only five involved 
students and even then those 
cases dealt with problems they 
were having in their working 
place. 


COMMISSION TOOTHLESS 


Arnold Bennett, of the NDG 
Tenants Association, does not 
feel that the commission is help- 
ful. 

“They are toothless. What stu- 
dent can wait around for months 
to cut through all the red tape 
involved? All they wantis to finda 
decent place to live in.” 

Bennett advises students to go 
to the Rent Control Board if a 
lease with exorbitantclauses 
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Increasing landlord prejudice 
leaves students short changed 


has been signed. Unfortunately 
this also takes time. He feels that 
student associations should get 
actively involved in educating 
students about their rights and 
what they can do to fight for 
them. 

Paul Unterberg, a Concordia 
legal aid lawyer, is very skeptical 
about the chances students have 
of proving a discrimination case. 

“At the best of times it is hard to 
prove a discrimination case but 
with students even more, it boils 
down to their word against that of 
the landlord. Students do have 
the same rights of course but 
they are difficult to exercise. In 

-theory they have legal recourses 
but in practice it is another ques- 
tion,” said Unterberg. 


FEW SOLUTIONS 


Only one out of every five regu- 
lar discrimination cases are won 
and the statistics are even worse 
for students. Also, there do not 
seem to be any more viable solu- 
tions for the future, where the 
situation is supposed to get 
worse. 

The downtown area caters to 
more than 35,000 students, 
roughly 40 per cent of Montreal’s 
student population, but few can 
find affordable lodgings near 
either the Sir George Williams or 
McGill campuses. 

“Thereis a housing shortage 


that is increasing so the land- 
lords will always try to choose 
tenants who will notgive them 
problems,’ said Unterberg. “All 
he (the landlord) has to say is that 
he was not aware of the fact that 
his secretary. had rented the 
place that morning or that he had 
just realized that the living room 
had to be repainted.” 

Another problem facing stu- 
dents in the future is the rising 
cost of renting apartments in the 
city. Since many buildings are 
being renovated or torn down to 
make room forcondominiums, 
rents will go up to cover the cost 
of the building. Financially, these 
lodgings will be totally out of the 
reach of students. 

The penalty for discrimination 
is the equivalent of the damages 
suffered by the person. In other 
words, if students are forced to 
rent an apartment for $250 as 
opposed to $225, when they goto 
Small Claims Court they can sue 
the landlord who rejected them 
for 12 times the difference, i.e. 12 
times $25, or $300. 


STUDENTS HAVE RIGHTS 


lf students want to take a land- 
lord to court, Unterberg suggests 
they play out a little game. 

“Go to the apartment witha 
friend and if they tell you to go to 
hell because you area student 
leave politely. Then, send back 
your ‘solvent’ older brother witha 
witness and if he can get the 
apartment, you have sufficient 
proof for a case.” 

Unterberg’s main complaint is 
that students do not realize that 
there is a legal aid department at 
Concordia that is available to 
them, free of charge. 

“We deal with many rent 
related problems but most of the 
people who come here are often 
those who do not really need the 
help. Those with the real prob- 
lems don’t know we exist,” he 
said. 

Though students feel the prob- 
lem is ever-present, David Chan- 
ter, off-campus housing director 


_at Loyola has never encountered 


it. 

“Landlords who come to us 
with vacant apartments know 
that we offer our services to stu- 
dents. Sometimes they will spec- 
ify they want only quiet students. 
Then we tell them blithely; all 
students are quiet.” 

Bennett feels that students 
have so many problems because 
they do not know when, where or 
how to stand up for their rights. 

“Because students are ina low 
income bracket, they are easier 
tointimidate. Also; they donot 
want the problems fighting witha 
landlord entitles.” 

Students back up thisclaim. 
“Who needs the hassle?” said 
Crysler. 

Crysler also does not under- 
stand why some landlords say 
students disturb other tenants. 

“No one | know has ever com- 
plained, even when we have par- 


‘ties.” 
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By SHARI COOPER 


ennis Ryan is angry at the indif- 

ference of a society that will 

allow one of Montreal's few 
remaining half-way houses to close this 
April. 

When Wilson House closes, two peo- 
ple will be out of a job and nine others 
will lose the support system that was 
preparing them to cope in society. 
Unless it can raise $40,000, the NDG 
area home for ex-psychiatric patients 
will become yet another victim of 
government cutbacks. 

Ryan, 28, is a Concordia student who 
10 years ago suffered a mental break- 
down, and spent nine weeks in hospital. 
Although he never stayed at a half-way 
house, he participated for a few months 
in the out-patient programs offered by 
Forward House Inc. the community 
rehabilitation centre that operates Wil- 
son House. 

Recently, Ryan and some friends 
formed a group called Right to Rehabili- 
tation which plans to petition the 
Quebec government to ensure that oth- 
ers will be able to get the same quality 
care and help they were able to have. So 
far, they have received over 1000 signa- 
tures and are about to organize a petition 
at Loyola's Belmore House. 

“All we're asking for is that the system 
be at least maintained at its present 
funding,” he said. But, Chris MacFad- 
den, the director of Forward House is 
skeptical about getting any promises 
from the government. Peoplein more 
powerful positions who are unionized 
and have collective agreements already 
tried, he said, “and nobody's listening to 
their screams.” 


CUTBACKS GAME 


Small, community-based services 
don't expect much in the way of funding 
these days, especially after the January 
announcement that a $4.5 million 
budget cut will force the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital to close its maternity ward 
at the end of May. Or when another large 
institution, the Notre Dame Hospital 
closed 168 of its 984 beds from February 
1 to March 15 in order to meet part of a$5 
million cutback imposed on it by the 
Social Affairs Ministry. 

“We're fairly old at the game of cut- 
backs,” said MacFadden, who laments 
the upcoming closure of Wilson House 
as though itis a friend who has just been 
given a month to live. 

MacFadden has tried everything he 
can think of to save Wilson. He's asked 
for donations from hospitals, but they 
have their own budget problems. He 
applied with the Canada Mortgage and 
Housing Corporationto refinance the 
house, and approached two foundations 


for help, but was refused. The Ville Marie 
Social Service Centre also rejected his 
bid to operate the house ona service 
contract at a daily rate. 

So Wilson House is likely to go the 
way of Mayfair House, which was 
another nine-bed residential program 
run by Forward House, and fell victim to 
a’ 1976 cutback. In 1975, the centre 
received $82,500 from the Quebec Minis- 
try of Social Affairs, but a year later its 
fiinds were cut by one-third. Three 
people lost their jobs with Mayfair clos- 
ing. 

The irony of the situation, according 
to MacFadden, is that Mayfair House 
cost the government only $30 a day per 
patient, while it costs the government 
$200 a day to keep the same patient at 
the hospital. 


TRANSITION STAGE 


Like Mayfair House, people were able 
to spend three or four months at Wilson 
House, while working towards their 
discharge from hospital. It was an impor- 
tant transition stage where they were 
taught to cope in society and to function 
independently of hospital-based treat- 
ment and services. 

Forward House is a rehabilitation 
centre, although MacFadden dislikes the 
saying it “implies that they are broken 
people who need to be fixed.” Most of 
the 400 or so adults taking part in its 


" programs-each year have been referred 


to the centre by hospitals. 

‘Approximately 75 per cent of the 
members in a given year are chronically 
disabled, unmarried schizophrenics 
between the ages of 25 and 45 with an 
average of three to four previous hospi- 
talizations. They are usually unilingual, 
French or English, with disastrous work 
histories. 

The large old house on Girouard 
Avenue lends conspicuously few out- 
ward indications that it is Forward House. 
MacFadden explained that it’s better to 


‘keep a low profile because of the stigma 


society attaches to mental patients. 

Six staff members work at the house 
on Girouard-three run evening social 
programs, two do day work and Mac- 
Fadden isin charge of follow-up and 
administrative work. Two additional 
staffers provide a support service by 
visiting, telephoning and arranging out- 
ings for over 70 people in the commun- 
ity. 


FORWARD 
HOUSE 


Unique essential service to die 


“Our category through the Ministry of 
Social Affairs is that of a volunteer 
organization, which is ridiculous,” said 
MacFadden, since all staff are paid 
salaries. 

Starting salary is $12,400 fora 40-hour 
work week, “and that often extends to 50 
hours given the nature of the work,” he 
said. At most government-funded youth 
centres, starting salary is $17,500. _ 

Placing Forward House in the volun- 
teer category is the government's “neat 
way of keeping organizations suchas 
this one under a very low budget.” It also 
explains why the centre, the largest in 
the city of its kind, is only able to stay 
open three days a week instead of five. 

Only three other non-profit organiza- 
tions in the Montreal area: Foyer de 
Transition Inc., Maison St. Jacques and 
Hépital Albert-Prevost, are available to 
those in need of psychiatric help. 

MacFadden, whose academic back- 
ground is in history, began his work in 
the community after he couldn't find a 
job asa teacher. Part of Forward House’s 
philosophy is to demystify “mental 
illness” and one of the ways this is 
accomplished is through MacFadden's 
informal hiring practices. 


GOOD PATIENT RAPPORT 


Staff are bilingual paraprofessionals 
who train members to plan budgets, 
hunt for apartments, keep themselves 
clean and prepare for job interviews. 
MacFadden prefers to work with para- 
professionals because they are often 
unfamiliar with the traditional theories 
and practice of psychiatry, and can 
establish a better rapport with patients 
by relying on their own instincts, resour- 
ces and intuitions. 

But Forward House programs do not 
guarantee the prevention of further 
hospitalizations. What they do ensure is 
that “they won't go back as frequently 
and won't stay for as long.” 

Hospitals have become isolated ivory 
towers in MacFadden’'s eyes. He said 
they used to have program development 
funds to help community centres, but 
‘those went by the boards four years 
ago,” and now hospital budgets are tied 
up in equipment, capital overhead and 
salaries. Hospitals are not interested in 
maintaining an out-patient service like 
Wilson House because they've become 
used to seeing people in periods of acute 
distress, he said. 


Hospitals have been treating the 
symptoms rather than the causes, allow- 
ing for what’s known as the “revolving- 
doorsyndrome” inwhichchronically 
disabled psychiatric patients are repeat- 
edly readmitted to hospitals. 


STIGMA ATTACHED 


The stigma attached to mental patients 
is partly to blame for this situation, 
MacFadden said. } 

“When a deaf, blind, heart or cancer 
patient leaves the hospital, it is auto- 
matic that they will receive post-hospital 
care, whereas for psychiatric patients it 
is totally disavowed, it’s ignored, it's 
never been accepted.” 

Society has bunched together ex- 
psychiatric patients along with ex- 
prisoners, alcoholics and drug addicts. 

“Those are the forgotten groups,” he 
said. 

Montreal’s 15 general hospitals and 
two psychiatric hospitals release over 
1,000 patients from psychiatric wards 
every four to six weeks. Patients in 
general hospitals in need of long-term 
care are usually transferred to either the 
Douglas or Louis Hipployte-Lafontaine 
Hospitals. ‘ 

But budget restrictions at the two 
psychiatric hospitals have forced them 
into a policy of accepting very few such 
transfers. As a result, “the patient in need 
of long-term care often falls between two 
chairs, is discharged to the community, 
and is given minimal treatment on an 
out-patient basis,” according to a report 
on mental health services in Montreal, 
written by MacFadden. 

During the 1960s, advances in the 
mental health field, including the devel- 
opment of effective new drugs, led to a 
virtual flood of patients from North 
American hospital psychiatric wards. A 
trend known as “community psychiatry” 
developed to meet the needs of this 
overflow of out-patients. Forward House, 
Inc., which incorporated in 1962, was a 
local example of that phenomenon 
which MacFadden said was almost non- 
existent in Quebec. In Quebec, he said, 
“money consistently went to the big 
institutions.”’ Community psychiatry 
emphasized the continued treatment and 
follow-up of psychiatric patients within 
the community rather than in institu- 
tions. 

Instead of that approach to mental 
health, MacFadden said, Quebec has a 
system in which hospitals behave “like a 
fire department” with respect to psychi- 
atric patients. “They hop from one fire to 
the next without realizing that they've 
put out the same fire two or three times. 
They don’t-understand that if you had a 
community resource out there you 
wouldn't have to be putting out so many 
of those fires.” 
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By SHARI COOPER 


here are still some places 

in the city where the 

clock and punch-card 
are non-existent, but people 
still tick. 

The N.D.G. Community Coun- 
cil is one of those places, run 
almost exclusively by volun- 
teers. 

“Volunteer work is just as 
valid as paid work as far as I’m 
concerned,” says Michelle Cou- 
tu, who helps out three days a 
week at the N.D.G. Resource 
Centre. 

Coutu, 21, is doing placement 
work at the Council, while com- 
pleting her degree in social 
services at Dawson College. 
She's an old hand at volunteer 
work, having spent one year 
with the Canadian Coalition for 
Nuclear Responsibility, two 
years as a volunteer nurse, and 
most recently giving her free 
time to the West Island Wom- 
an’s shelter. 

She is not alone. 

Canadians devote some 374- 
million hours a year to volun- 
teer work. According toa Statis- 
tics Canada survey released 
last April. This largely invisible 
work force accounts for about 
3.3 per cent of the country’s 
gross national product, accord- 
ing to a University of Windsor 
study. 

Nearly 100,000 Montrealers 
are involved in volunteer work 
which would earn them more 
than $47 million annually even 
at minimum wage, according to 
Montreal Volunteer Bureau fig- 
ures. 

The buréau is increasingly 
depended on by hospitals and 
social service agencies who 
have had to cancel their own 
volunteer services. 

“We don’t provide any (volun- 
teer services) at the moment,” 
said Patricia Morrison, program 
co-ordinator at Ville Marie So- 
cial Service Centre's centre-city 


branch. 

“We loved our volunteers,” 
she said, adding that individual 
social workers now have to Call 
the volunteer bureau for extra 
help. Ville Marie had to fire most 
of its volunteer co-ordinators in 
order to meet provincial budget 
cuts, she said. 

But “employees” at the N.D.G. 
Community Council are gua- 
ranteed that they won't lose 
their jobs, and their work hours 
are flexible. 

The Council, based at the 
N.D.G. YMCA on Hampton 
Avenue, is the nucleus for 
dozens of volunteer organiza- 
tions and services. Theseare 
self-help groups of all types, 
aimed at improving the quality 
of life in the district. 

Whether it’s developing adult 
recreation programs, cleaning 
up the environment or tackling 
health problems, people in the 
community are getting together 
and forming action committees. 
“because they believe in it, 
because it’s important to them,” 
said Sharon Leslie. 

Leslie is a community organ- 
izer, one of two permanent paid 
staff who work part-time for the 
Council. 


GETTING BETTER 


During the year-and-a-half 
that she has been with the 
Council, the volunteer situation 
has been steadily improving, 
she said. Part of the reason for 
this is that the number of people 
without a paying job has in- 
creased. - 

Volunteers at the Community 


VOLUNTEERS 


Society's invisible work force 


Council comprise a fairly repre- 
sentative cross-section of 
N.D.G. citizens, including stu- 
dents, homemakers, and sen- 
iors who want to contribute to 
the community, Leslie said. 

Voluntary acts are motivated 
by altruism and self-interest, 
reported the National Advisory 
Council on Voluntary Action in 
1978. 

“(Volunteers) are not just 
doing joe-jobs,”’ said Leslie. 
“It's a really good way to get 
some practical skills and some 
experience,” she said. 

Coutu, a volunteer at the 
Council, said that after having 
done some volunteer work at 
the West Island Women’s Shel- 
ter, she was offered a part-time 
job there. : 

“When they see that you’re a 
good, dedicated volunteer wor- 
ker, they generally offer you a 
job,” said Coutu. 

Finding a job is a major con- 
cern for N.D.G. women, proven 
after a Conference on Employ- 
ment held by the Community 
Council last year. A new group 
called Work Opportunities for 
Women (WOW) was formed out 
of a need that was expressed at 
the conference. 

Council’s Women’s Action 
Committee focussed on this 
problem, and organized WOW 
in order to help solve it. 
Through a federal Community 
Development Grant, they were 
able to hire three full-time staff 
for the project, including one of 
the Women’s Action volunteers 
as project manager. | 

WOW retrains women for 


work, teaching them to upgrade 
their language skills and provid- 
ing them with field experience 
ina francophone milieu. The 
Women’s Action Committee is a 
good example of an effective 
arm of Council. 

“They are local women who 


planactivities that affecttheir — 


lives,” she said. 
OPEN MEETINGS 


Another way the N.D.G. Com- 
munity Council encourages citi- 
zens to get involved is through 
open public meetings itholds 
the first Monday night of every 
month. This gives residents an 
opportunity to meet local politi- 
cians and discuss matters of 
concern such as zoning, snow 
removal, or police services. 
Michael Fainstat (Montreal Citi- 
zens’ Movement), Reed Scowen 
(provincial Liberal) and Warren 
Allmand (federal Liberal) often 
attend and participate. 

For the past five or so years, 
the Council has been funded by 
Centraide, but it has operated 
since 1942 through citizens’ 
funding. 

Devotion to the community 
rings through when you Call the 
N.D.G. Resource Centre any 
time between nine to five ona 
weekday, and a cheery volun- 
teer answers. The Resource 
Centre isthe nerve centre for 
the Council, an information and 
referral service. 

“It's the link for all the work 
the Council is doing,” Leslie 


‘said. ' 


Volunteers at the Resource 
Centre are recruited and trained 


on the job by working in pairs, 
she explained, so that a new 
person is always “linked up with 
someone else for support and 
training.” 

Edward Cho, 24, is doing 
placement work at the Resource 
Centre, which is required for his 
degree in Applied Social 
Science at Concordia. The 
course endsinApril, but Cho 
said he will probably stay ona 
little longer. 

Although he lives in Outre- 
mont, he chose to do his field 
work in N.D.G. because “the 
poeple here were very positive.” 
So far, his work at the centre 
has been to design flyers, 
answer the telephone and give 
people information. If Cho was 
really unsure about something, 
he could always ask Michelle 
Coutu, his “trainer” at the cen- 
tre, for help. 

And who taught Coutu every- 
thing she ever wanted to know 
about N.D.G. but was afraid to 
ask? 

“Sharon Leslie trained me,” 
she said. 


INCREASING NEED 


Leslie, who is also an educa- 
tor and a consultant for the 
University of Sherbrooke, as 
well as an active member of the 
Montreal Women’s Network, 
still finds time and energy to 
work for the Community Coun- 
cil beyond her paid half-time 
hours. 

. | work alot more than 20 
hours,” she said. 

Between bites of her salad 
lunch from the “Y” cafeteria she 
philosophized, ‘| think there 
will become a need to depend 
on volunteers more and more as 
social services get cut back 
because sOme of those social 
services that we've been de- 
pending on just won't exist 
anymore. | think that’s going to 
be one of the changing reali- 
ties.” 
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Royal George 
cont'd from p. 16 


The Latin American Students’ Association 


pecsets . PLAY : 


Its Annual 


One tenant says, “In the past 


: everything was under control. 
Every summer, they would check 
the radiators and the boiler. Now 
it's different. They don’t care 


what happens to our building.” 
Murphy is particularly annoyed 


' THIS SUMMER at the university's indifference to 
the Royal George. He is currently 
© Group Instruction involved in a legal battle with the 


¢ Introductory Popular Guitar university over damages done to 


Z hi thin re i n : 
DAN(C E 1 hour lessons weekly for 7 weeks - Course $60 ee Be ee . 
¢Fundamentals of Lead Guitar store and caused more than 
1 hour lessons weekly for 7 weeks - Course $85 ({ $2,000 in damages. But the uni- 
featuring e Guitar Rentals versity has refused to recognize 
Latin Connection ¢ Private Lessons available pp tibiae lal seettee  S 
i — ares STUDIO BILL LURIE He has also seen a notable 
‘aetna Tickets: 1455 > Masconneude 4937 Sherbrooke West general lack of care for the build- 
420 Sher W $5/at-the door Mar 29-31 Suite 15 ing. ‘What disturbs me is that 
Salon “D” $4.50/in advance Latin American Week Montreal, Quebec there isabsolutely-no-service 
481-5250 whatsoever. And we’re not talk- 


ing about indoor swimming pools 
and saunas,” Murphy says. “We're 
talking about keeping doors 
locked at-night, we're talking 
about having a janitor on the 
premises and regular heat.” 
- 8 Schulman adds the university 
— - is only doing the basic necessi- 
= ties, providing adequate heat and 
REED COMMUNICATIONS water for the building. “But 
they're doing absolutely nothing 
else to spruce up the building. | 
can justify rental increases as 
long as if they are in line with the 
quality of the service and main- 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR ne 


Not so says Petolas. “The uni- 
FILM RADUATES versity, since it acquired . the 
building, has spent an unusual 

. amount of money trying to rectify 


these things.” He refused to spec- 
ify the amount of money spent 


REED COMMUNICATIONS, based in Edmonton, is currently looking for son Tesi: Hae 
energetic, imaginative graduates in film: self-starters who can think for ing and has also provided special 
themselves both on a shoot and in the editing room. fire escapes on each floor. 


WHY ARE THEY STAYING 
What is important to you, the film graduate, is that Reed works like a film = iia: aildine pepblense.aieiee are 
studio. We are one of North America’s foremost innovators in marrying the tenants of the Royal George 


the mediums of film and video. sticking itout? 

“It's rather obvious,” says 
Schulman. “We have a home. We 
believe we have a right to stay 


The procedures and shooting techniques employed by Reed will be 
familiar to you, but all shooting is done on one-inch videotape and is here. We enjoy the concept of 
edited on equipment that is state-of-the-art. Reed maintains 15 fully downtown living. 


. ; ‘ : One tenant puts it another way. 
mobile EFP units comprised of Thomson 701 video cameras and Sony “1 simply Han ae accept ae 


BVH-500 video recorders. Our computerized editing equipment includes : other place. | would feel misera- 
six off-line CMX “Edge” suites and two on-line Sony BVE-5000 suites ble living elsewhere,” she says. 


: sheas . For all its worth, for all the 
which operate 24 hours a day. Reed facilities also include an Aurora Seychidgteal eartaradatcay en 


Videographics computer animator and an advanced 3M titler. / ‘ between the university, its real- 
tors and the tenants, even living 


acta : ; ; with the thought that they may be 
This is your opportunity to learn from international experts. Successful eiicted ie "yobr or ae. the 


candidates will work with, and be trained by, highly qualified film and tenants of the Royal George are 


video professionals from Europe and the United States. staying. 
“They are far more daring than 


sis . onecould possibly imagine for 
In addition, Reed offers an excellent remuneration package based on per- Bedple of that age," Schulman 


formance. If you are interested in this opportunity, please send your says of his fellow tenants. 
resume with references to: “They're alot tougher than the 
previous generation.” 

A group of tenants meets 


Eleanor J. Gasparik, Vice President almost weekly to discuss their 


Reed Communications Ltd. fate. They talk of past and of 
Suite 800, 4445 Calgary Trail South future. At no time are they pes- 
Edmonton. Alberta simistic. They believe Concordia 

mo ’ will one day come to its senses 
T6H 5C3 and realize that building its 


library would mean displacing 
them, forcing them out of a build- 
ing they've learned to love. 

As one woman in her mid-sev- 
enties puts it: “I’ve lost my 
mother, sisterand husband in 
this building. | don’t want to 
leave. When the time comes, this 
is where | want to die.” Maybe, 
just maybe, she will get her wish. 


OI 
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MONTREAL'S WAR 


How Vietnam came home to Canada 


By STEVEN WALKER 


go Van Tanis notlikely to forget the final days of 

April 1975. It was then, ina leaking, overloaded 

freighter with 4,000 others, that he fled Saigon 
just hours before it fell to North Vietnam. 

Bob Wallace remembers reporting to be drafted into 
the U.S. Army in such an angry mood that he punched 
the wall of the induction center. 

Reverend Roger Balk recalls the day the phone rang 
in his office and a colleague suggested that they do 
something to aid the increasing number of Americans 
fleeing the draft. 

Alt of these people are Montrealers now. They live 
and work separate lives and some of them do not know 
one another. But they were all affected by the long, 
confused conflict in a small Southeast Asian country 
9,000 miles from here, as were thousands of others. 

Canada’s role in the Vietnam war was limited to a 
small amount of negotiating and peacekeeping and the 
manufacture, literally, of green berets. 

But that does not mean that Canadians were 
unaffected. Some of them see the war as a focal pointin 
their lives. 

Concordia Urban Studies professor Andy Melamed 
was an urban planner in the city of Philadelphia. 

“| was a gung-ho American. | had served in the Army 
Air Corps during World War II,” said Melamed. 

As events in Vietnam started to unfold, he began to 
remember the experience he had during the war of 
talking to German soldiers. 

“How could you justify your actions?, | would ask 
them, and they would reply, ‘I just did not know.what 
was going on,’ or worse, they would ask in return, ‘What 
could | have done about it?’. Well, after seeing what the 
United States was doing in Vietnam | began to feel like 
one of those German soldiers. | began to feel like a 
fascist.” 

Melamed could not accept that, so he became 
politically involved. “| marched in every demonstration 
| could find,” he said. 


PACKED IT IN 


Finally, the crush of conscience heavy in his heart 
and the threat of the draft hanging over the heads of his 
sons, he packed up the car and headed for Canada. 

Melamed, fluent in French and valued for his 
professional knowledge, had no trouble immigrating. 
And finding a job with Montreal's Urban Planning 
department. He did not leave his political commitment 
behind, however. He continued to actively oppose the 
war when he arrived in Canada and harbored draft 
registers in his home. 

His views, which include opposition to all forms of 
dictatorship, including Mayor Jean Drapeau, are still 
razor edged. 

“El Salvador could very easily develop into another 
Vietnam. The United States has learned nothing from 
its experience in Southeast Asia. The lesson of modern 
history is that wars caused by the intervention of fascist 
powers in local revolutions are unwinnable,” Melamed 
said. 

Bob Wallace sees a similarity to El Salvador too, but 
thinks that the United States will never commit troops 
there, as it did in Southeast Asia. 

“There is simply too much opposition from Congress 
and the American people. The Vietnam experience is 
still very much in memory.” 

The other essential difference, according to Wallace, 
is that nothing like the Ho Chi Minh trail, providing the 
crucial supply link toinsurgents in South Vietnam, 
could be duplicated effectively in isolated El Salvador, 
where the only access is over water or through 
countries which are officially hostile to the rebel cause. 

Wallace was a draftee, but is hardly average. In the 
late sixties he was compelled by a strong social 
conscience to use his skills as a conservationist in the 
U.S. Peace Corps. 


Photo: Steven Walker 


“| was assigned the exciting prospect of being given 
charge of wildlife regulation in central Nigeria. 

“Upon my arrival, | found that there was no wildlife. 
The food situation was so bad, people had eaten 
everything.” : 

After almost two years of very rough living and 
helping villagers establish some agricultural self- 
sufficiency, Wallace left the area just before the 
incredible savagery of the Biafran civil war. 


COULD VIETNAM BE WORSE 


“I was given a year to be reclassified by the draft 
board. The year was gone before | knew it, and so was 
ri 

Wallace said that he thought of running to Canada, 
barely 30 miles from his home in New York State) but 
resisted the urge. After Biafra, could Vietnam be 
worse? 

Wallace found out the answer all too well. He had 
perhaps, one of the most dangerous jobs in the U.S. 
Army. An officer, he became an Infantry Platoon 
Leader assigned to a base near Quan Trai and the 
North-South border. From there, he and his men were 
airlifted into North Vietnam and dropped. . 

“One of the biggest problems the U.S. Army had was 
finding people to fight with. Consequently, they would 
take us into enemy territory and let us walk back in the 
hope that we would ‘make contact’.” 

Wallace and his men often made contact. On one 
occasion they were trapped in a heavy firefight 
throughout an entire night with little hope of rescue 
after being.shot out of the sky in a helicopter. Wallace, 
however, is not bitter about the experience. “| 
survived,” he says stoically. 

He does not wish to see it happen again. 


a Montreal university, she has been thwarted 
from a promising dance career by an injury and is 
in the middle of a custody battle for her children. 


B arbara is down on her luck right now. A studentat 


The Yellow Door coffee house, stillin existence, is 
Montreal’s most famous landmark from the Vietnam 
war. The coffee house served as a popular gathering 


~ place for American draft-resisters who came to 


Canada. 


Nevertheless, she is hopeful and is trying valiantly to 
attain a degree in the midst of the disruption in her life. 

A University of Chicago student at the time of the 
“days of rage” in that city in 1968, she says she has an 
uncanny knack for being in the wrong place at the right 
time. 

A native of the northeast, she met and marrieda 
southerner froma family with a strong tradition of 
social commitment. Like many other people who 
became active in the anti-war movement, he had been 
previously involved in the civil rights movement in his 
native south. 

“John was given a conscientious objector status, but 
because his alternative service was with the American 
Friend's Service Committee, which sent medical aid to 
both Saigon and Hanoi, his status was in danger of 
being revoked,” said Barbara. 

So, like Melamed and many others, John packed up 
the car and headed north, only to be turned back at the 
border. 

“Unbelievably, Canada had absolutely no official 
policy regarding draft resisters or deserters. Whether | 
one was permitted entry into Canada depended on the 
conscience of the Immigration Officer.” 

On the second try, John got in and Barbara followed 
soon after. They set up house in the Quebec 
countryside near the Ontario border just in time for the 
October 1970 crisis. They also began harboring 
resisters. 

“Immediately, the RCMP suspected connections 
between the FLQ and U.S. protest groups in Canada, so 
our place was thoroughly searched for printing 
presses. 

“Since John was from the South, the Committee to 
Aid War Resisters seemed to send us the sorriest cases, 
poor kids who had never been out of the southern 
states where they were raised; broke, friendless and 
scared. At least one had left a U.S. base still in his 
fatigues and had driven straight to Canada.” 


CANADA’S SUPERIOR SYSTEM 


Of the eight people they harbored, one marrieda 
Canadian and settled in Quebec City. The rest returned 
eventually, to the U.S. 

Regardless of her troubles, Barbara feels very 
positive about Canada and thinks events since World 
War II have proven that. Canada’s political system is 
more democratic and superior to that of the United 
States’. 

She said that her experiences have left her apolitical 
and, like many others, still wary of the long tentacles of 
the U.S. government. In fact, Barbara is so distrustful of 
her expatriate country that she refused to allow her real 
name to be used here, fearing that grants which her 
university program receives could be affected by her 
presence. 

Barbara unknowingly echoed the words of Senator 
Eugene McCarthy when she pensively stated, “Today, 
when | look back, | begin to see that all of our protest, all 
of our resistance, did not mean a thing. The war would 
have ended the exact day that it eventually did 
regardless of the protest, because of nothing more than 
expedience.”’ 

In 1967, five Canadians and five Americans got 
together, formed the Montreal Council to Aid War 
Resisters and set up shop in Ed Miller's living room on 
Fort Street. Miller was an American who had earlier 
been active in the anti-war movementin his native New 
York City. - 

He was involved in the precedent setting trial of David 
Mitchell, by which the United States Supreme Court 
eventually set down the conditions for conscientious 


objector status that were used throughout the war. 


“We had the help of over 500 families in the Montreal 
area who put up Americans when we referred them. But 
after 1967 the numbers became so overwhelming that 
we set up a hostel on St. Antoine Street which was 

continued on page 24 
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Tenure 
cont’d from p. 13 


‘Other alternatives to layoffs 
include redundancy, where pro- 
fessors are laid off on the condi- 
tion that they are hired back if 
positions become open, sharing 
professors between departments, 
moving into more administrative 
posts, and attrition. This latter 
one is unpopular because itis 
simply too haphazard. 

Verthuy would also like to see 
the reinstatement of fractional 
professors—professors who take 
on half-time loads and are eligi- 
ble for tenure. 

“This would help women early 
on in their careers,” said Verthuy, 
because it would allow them to 
pursue academic careers while 
raising families. 

This has traditionally been det- 
rimental to women because “they 
haven't gone straight through.” 
When a professor is up for 
tenure, tenure committees tend 
to look at productivity in terms of 
quantity as well as quality. In the 
former sense, a woman's record 
“doesn't look as good,” she said. 


OTHER OPPORTUNITIES 


The problem with fractionals 
and mid-career options in eco- 
nomic times such as these is that, 
according to Murray, ‘there 
aren't many fields professors can 
move into. The economic crisis is 
in all areas,” not just education. 

But Daniel is more optimistic. 
“People who have graduate de- 
grees aresome of the smartest 
people in society,” he said. They 
are adaptable to various situa- 
tions and have many marketable 
skills. 

Although he recognizes that 
universities will be hiring ata 
reduced level (at best) in the 
coming years, he doesn't expect 


.. lunch at Knesset with M.K. 
. climb Massada at dawn 
. visit army and naval bases 


Perscndin 


and meals. 


An enriching, enlightening 
and exciting experience....... 


. working experience on a kibbutz or field school in the Negev 
. a day in Yeruham - Montreal’s twin city 
meet with high-level Government Officials and top military 


. meet with Soviet immigrants at an Absorption serie 3 
. Israeli nightlife and entertainment 
.. and much more! 


COST: $1700 (approximately) including airfare, accomodation 


NOTE Limited number of participants... 

All applicants will be interviewed. 
BRIEFINGS of details of this unique opportunity will be held on 
Monday, April 5 at 7:30 p.m. in the 4th floor boardrooms of 
CUMMINGS HOUSE, 5151 Cote St. Catherine Rd. 


ALLIED JEWISH COMMUNITY SERVICES 


a decrease in the number of 
Ph.D. students. 

“The more economic difficulty, 
the more education people want, 
though | hope the orientation will 
change a bit,” he explained. 

Murray's predictions are not 
pleasant. He sees one of two 
scenarios occurring: one, the 
university will return to being a 
small, elitistinstitution serving 
those who can afford to pay the 
price in a worsening economy. 

The poorer students among us 
will go to vocational or technical 
schools to improve our chances 
of finding employment after gra- 
duation. 

The second scenario is an 
extension of the above; the 
economy will be so bad universi- 
ties won't even be a concern. Of 
course, predictions and outlooks 
such as these have a tendency to 
break morale—an already exist- 
ing problem Daniel does not 
want to see worsen. 

“One shouldn't create a sink- 
ing ship feeling,” he said. Besides, 
“situations have a way of righting 
themselves much more quickly 
than we expect. In three or four 
years time, we may be back on 
the track,” he added. 

Maybe so. But then, one sup- 
poses it isn't in the administra- 
tion's best interest to be pessim- 
istic. 

Whatever the outlook, one 
thing must not be forgotten: pro- 
fessors, tenured or non-tenured, 
are some of the best minds in 
society. The university's role is to 
form and foster these minds so 
that the process can be repeated. 

lf Concordia professors, al- 
ready the most overworked and 
underpaid in the province, are 
faced with a depressing- and 
insecure work atmosphere, stu- 
dents stand to lose just as much 


_as professors. We must do all we 


canto show the administration 
and the government that we sup- 


-—---------------- 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S FEDERATION | 


Cross Canada 


LEADERSHIP MISSION 


TO ISRAEL 


May 17 - June 9, 1982 
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port our professors. 

As ex-student politician Alain 
Lajoie once remarked: “I'd rather 
be on the side of those who teach 
me than on the side of those who 
bill me.” 


Vietnam 
cont’d from p. 23 


known as, Gandhi House.” 

_ Miller, the executive secretary 
of the Committee, remembers 
the tremendous support given by 
the Montreal community. 

“There were always donations, 
fund raisings, help of all sorts.” 


QUEBEC ARTISTS 
CONTRIBUTE 


A group formed by three 
women from the University. of 
Montreal called Le comité pour 
Pintégration des Resistants Amer- 
icains, threw dances on Satur- 
days and gave Frenchclasses. 
Quebec artists contributed works 
to auction. Benefit concerts were 
donated by Quebec singers Ro- 
bert Charlebois, Pauline Julien 
and others. 

“Companies in Montreal do- 
nated supplies and gave our ref- 
errals jobs. Priests and religious 
organizations lent supportand 
influence.” 

Miller said that the Committee 
made a policy of not keeping the 
Americans together. 

“The intention was, once they 
applied for landed immigrant 
status, that they should try to 
adapt and integrate into the 
community. At the height of the 
thing in 1967 - 1968, perhaps 100 
people per day were being coun- 
seled at the center.” 

The committee helped thou- 
sands settle here, as did sister 
organizations in Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver. 

Canadian immigration records 
show that 30,000 legally settled 
across the country, but Amex 
—an exile organization—esti- 
mates that another 50,000 lived 
on the run. 

The four main branches of 
Committee to Aid War Resisters 
eventually published the “Man- 
ual for Draft Age Immigrants to 
Canada.” In the emotion charged 
society that the U.S. had become 
by 1970, it became an instant hit. 

“Some of those who settled 
here have done very well for 
themselves,” Miller said, refer- 
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ring to such people as folk singer 
Jesse Winchester, British Col- 
umbia Crown Prosecutor Vance 
Gardner, psychiatrists, journal- 
ists, writers, teachers, doctors, 
designers and engineers. 

Both Ed Miller and Bill Mullen, 
who succeeded him as executive 
secretary of the Committee, now 
work in the psychiatric depart- 
ments of major downtown hospi- 
tals. 

“Canada has been very good to 
me. When | landed on the streets 
of Montreal | was 18 years old, 
penniless and unskilled. This 
country did not need me, but it 
took me, nevertheless, as it did 
many others. For that | think 


Canada is wonderful,” Miller 
said. 
Miller has remained active 


here. He is now involved with the 
Montreal Citizens Movementand 
the El Salvador Committee. 

Of El Salvador, Miller says that 
the similarity between the con- 
flict there and the early American 
involvement in Vietnam is un- 
canny. 

“There is one difference. The 
American people are much 
harder to fool. U.S. Congress- 
men have already taken strong 
stands. U.S. military involvement 
in Central America is not going 
down as quickly or easily as it did 
in Vietnam” he said. 

Miller also thinks that the pro- 
test did make a difference in 
ending the war. 

“Some time in the seventies | 
had some Gold Star Mothers, 
women who had lost sons in the 
war, come to Montreal and visit 
us. They told us that activities 
such as we were involved in were 
the only thing they felt might 
have saved their kids from the 
fate that they suffered. | was just 
floored by that!” 


JUSTIFIED CAUSES 


Miller said that the people 
involved in the Committee during 
the 1960s and 1970s whom he 
has seen lately, have all reaf- 
firmed their conviction in the 
necessity and righteousness of 
the activity. 

The one place in Montreal best 
remembered in connection with 
that time still exists. It is a place 
that many students, past and 
current, still frequent for strong 
coffee and mellow music. Itis the 
oldest coffee house in Canada, 
the Yellow Door Café. 

It was there, behind the infam- 
ous door, that thousands of war 
resisters, evaders and deserters 
found aid and refuge. This made 
the greystone at 3625 Alymer 
Street a very busy place, accord- 
ing to Reverend Roger Balk, 
long-time director of the parent 
Student Christian Movement of 
McGill. Balk said that Bruce Gar- 
side, who was in the Philosophy 
Department of McGill at the time, 
first suggested the facility be 
used to help the increasing 
number of Americans who were 
avoiding the draft. 

The Committee moved there to 


give Ed Miller some space in his 
own living room and stayed until 
it was eventually disbanded in 
1973. 

“The organization eventually 
just faded out,” said Balk. But it 
was Officially terminated byits 
directors, including Garside, Mil- 
ler and Mullen. 

No one in this country has 
been more affected by the Viet- 
nam war, of course, than the 
Vietnamese themselves. Seventy 
thousand immigrated to Canada 
because of the war. Of these, 
about 40 per cent are living in 
Quebec. 

Ngo Van Tan is soft spoken, 
polite and hard-working. He 
became a technical consultant to 
an American firm in Saigon after 
graduating from university there. 

In 1975 he left the city hours 
before the North Vietnamese 
army marched into it. With 4,000 
other people, some of whom 
committed suicide before the trip 
was over, he made his way to 
Hong Kong on a decrepit freigh- 
ter. Eventually, he was chosen by 
Canadian |Immigration tocome 
to Canada. 

Today he is a financial consul- 
tant for Sun Life Insurance of 
Canada with awards to his credit 
—quite anaccomplishmentfor 
someone whose first job in this 
country, barely six years ago, 
was as a Carpenter's helper. 

In his busy schedule he finds 
time to work with the Vietnam- 
Canada Foundation, a nonprofit 
organization. Among other 
things, the Foundation publishes 
a directory of Vietnamese in 
Montreal, aids Vietnamese stu- 
dents, and hopes to organize 
some cooperative housing. 

Tan also is working on estab- 
lishing a Vietnamese/French/ 
English newspaper and opening 
a Vietnamese language school. 

“Some of the younger people 
are beginning to lose their cul- 
ture and their language now,” 
said Tan. 

The Vietnamese in Canada are 
more than anything else, con- 
cerned and occupied with work- 
ing hard to rebuild their own life 
and in building the society of 
their new country. 

“There were Vietnamese Here 
long before the war, mostly stu- 
dents. Because that original link 
existed there has always been a 
ceftain sentimentality, | think, 
between the Quebeckers and the 
Vietnamese. | have been to Viet- 
namese communities all over 
North America and | believe that” 
the Vietnamese here are the most 
stable and well adjusted ofall, 
with fewer problems,” said Tan. 

Tan has seen what emotional 
political opinions can do toa 
country and stresses that heis 
personally apolitical. He simply 
sees Vietnam as a victim. 

Many Vietnamese in Canada 
continue to correspond with rela- 
tives and friendsin their native 
country but communication is 
very slow and sometimes unreli- 
able, Tan said. 

When Tan talks of friends and 
people he knew there, hiseyes 
grow sad, but he exhibits the 
extraordinary adaptability that 
other Vietnamese in Canada 
seem to possess. 

He has done well for himself, 
and so have many of the others: 
merchants and restauranteurs, 
the students all over Montreal 
who are working to acquire new 
skills with which to build new 
lives. 

Ina pensive moment, Tansays, 
“| hope it never happens again.” 


| DISARMAMENT > 


Comment on coming catastrophe 


By rob clement 

dialogue between diplomats later 
A": spring will decide whether or 

not you get to die of natural 
causes. From June 7 to July 9 the 
Second United Nations Special Session 
on Disarmament (UNSSOD II) will take 
place in New York. 

Realists in the international commun- 
ity recognize that this will be the last time 
the United Nations convenes to discuss 
this topic. In other words, this is the last 
chance the world has to have fruitful 
discussions to end the arms race. 

There has been a great deal said 
recently about survival of a nuclear 
holocaust. People are talking about 
survival rates and fall-out. American 
officials claim that it is feasible to wagea 
“limited” nuclear war and survive. This 
battle of course, would be fought in 
Europe, the traditional battleground for 
world wars, which is why the Americans 
can talk of survival. 

With this knowledge fresh in their 
minds, hundreds of thousands of Euro- 
peans took to the streets last year to 
protest the American government’s 
desire to deploy “theatre” nuclear wea- 
pons throughout Europe. Fully aware of 
the implications of the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s desires, Europeans from all 
walks of life have banned together to 
form what has become a viable political 
concern. Dubbed the Greens, they now 
possess the grassroots support to topple 
governments. 

The Greens, however, do not have any 
counterpart organization on this conti- 
nent. So far we have managed to remain 
fairly aloof. With luck this posture of 
indifference. will end before the begin- 
ning of UNSSOD II. If it does not, we may 
soon be in the position to follow the 
advice given on a poster which suggests 
what to do in the event of a nuclear 
attack: bend over, stick your head 
between your legs and kiss your ass 
goodbye. 


NUCLEAR AFTERMATH 


The office of the U.S. president 
received a fair amount of bad press last 
year when it was announced that Rea- 


gan had allocated funds to make a civil 
defence film about what to do to avoid. 
death in the coming holocaust. Canada 
has had such a film for nine years. 
“Eleven Steps to Survival” produced by 
the National Film Board of Canada 
teaches us that, “with proper protection, 
it is possible to survive.” 

The film does not discuss the psycho- 
logical aftermath of nuclear war and the 
fact that you would probably not wish to 
remain alive. 

A straw poll conducted by The Link 
discovered that 100 per cent of all 
respondents felt they would prefer to die 
in an initial nuclear blast rather than 
suffer through the slow death that would 
result from fluid loss and burns. Nor 
would they like to remain physically 


try to present the arms race in an ideo- 
logical perspective. “They try to justify it 
under the pretext of national security,” 
he said. One side is battling international 
communism, while the other is fighting 
international capitalism, Leboeuf added. 

Furthering his thesis that arms pro- 
duction equals underdevelopment, Le- 
boeuf said that armies in the Third World 
do not exist to act as deterrents to 
outside aggression. Invariably they act 
as agents of repression against citizens 
who are trying to better their situation. 
He gave numerous examples including 
Guatemala, El Salvador and the Philip- 
pines. 


$500 BILLION A YEAR 
On Wednesday, Concordia also hosted 


unharmed in a wasteland. 

In this regard, students studying at the 
Sir George Williams campus have a 100 
percent chance of dying assuming a 100 
megaton ground burst hit the downtown 
core. Students. at Loyola would have an 
80 per cent chance of dying imme- 
diately, while the remaining 20 per cent 
would die of asphyxiation or burns 
within a half hour. 


GET ACTIVE 


On the other hand, rather than sit 
around awaiting your doom, you can try 
to do something to ensure there is 
enough future around for you and your 
(unborn) family to fulfill your destinies. 

Probably the best way to take action, 
at least initially, is to inform yourself on 
the issues. Then, discuss them with 
everyone; raising people’s awareness to 
the problem. 

Every year 500 billion dollars is spent 
onarms throughout the world according 
to Fabien Leboeuf, spokesperson for 
Development and Peace, a non-g6vern- 
mental organization. Speaking at Con- 
cordia Wednesday night, he said that 
just ten per cent of that figure would be 
sufficient to launch Third World nations 
on the road to development. 

“The arms race is a cause of under- 
velopment,” Leboeuf said. He went on 
to discuss how militarization causes 
wholesale shifts in the world’s resour- 
ces. , 

Leboeuf stated that the superpowers 


a visit by Soviet Vice-Consul Teimouraz 
Alassania. Speaking at the School of 
Community and Public Affairs, he also 
quoted the $500 billion a year figure for 
annual arms expeditures. 

The remainder of his presentation was 
filled with the same type of rhetoric 
which Leboeuf mentioned in his speech. 
Alassania finished witha thinly veiled 
threat aimed at the United States. 

“If they go ahead with the newsystems 
in Europe we will take it as a threat and 
see to it that Europe and the U.S. are 
threatened to the same extent that we 
are,” he said. 

Ina phone interview with a representa- 
tive of the American Government Wed- 
nesday. The Link attempted to geta 

-reaction to the Soviet-Vice-Consul’s 
remarks. In fact, the United States repre- 
sentative said virtually the same things 
that the Soviet said. It was as if they were 
reading from the same script. 

Both said they want a balanced arms 
race. Itis also quit@apparent that neither 
country is willing to move unilaterally 
toward arms limitations. 

What we are left withis, essentially, 
two spoiled brats. Both of them are 
engaged ina totally futile attempt to 
outstrip the other's power. Meanwhile 
time, money and resources get spent on 
developing weapons whose utilization 
will spell the end of the world as we know 
it. 

Forgetting for a moment that it would 
cost ‘only a fraction of the annual sum 


spent on arms to ensure a safe water 
supply for all, and being purely egocent- 
ric, just think what Concordia could do 
with some extra cash. 

For the price of one $40 million F-18 
(the Canadian government is purchas- 
ing 125 of them) we could obtain the new 
library we have needed for years and still 
have ten million left over to buy new 
books. For the cost of two Leopard tank 
($4.5 million) we could erase Concordia’s 
current deficit and start out with a clean 
slate. 


OTHER PRIORITIES 


It is quite obvious that while social 
services are being slashed and students 
are being faced with a genuine decline in 
the quality of their education, the Cana- 
dian government's priorities lie else- 
where. 

Something must be wrong with a value 
system which allows for the continued 
deterioriation of aneducationsystem 
upon which the future well being of our 
society rests, at the expense of maintain- 
ing outmoded military alliances with a so 
called ally. Canada makes a natural ally 
for the United States because we provide 
an excellent buffer for incoming and 
outgoing Inter-Continental Ballistic 
Missiles (ICBMs). 

lf itis possible to believe what one 
reads in The Gazette, Canada may be 
testing U.S. Cruise missiles despite 
Prime Minister Trudeau's pledge at the 
U.N. in 1978 to stop all such test flights in 
Canadian territory. It would seem that 
Our government can neither remember 
its promises nor the welfare of its popu- 
lation. 

In the next few months there will be a 
series of activities and information ses- 
sions designed to get you informed. 
Events will culminate on June 12 with a 
mass rally for disarmament in New York. 

Organizers are hoping that our Euro- 
pean neighbours can be shown that we 
too can become strong and vocal 
enough to force our government to 
realize we have better things to do with 
our taxes, rather than spend them on 
nothing more than extremely expensive 
toys with lethal capabilities. 


“Strange, isn't it? The U.S.A. wants peace, Russia 
wants peace, France wants peace, Britain wants 
peace, China wants peace, India wants peace...” 
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-- 1S for vim, vigor, vitality 
and Vasque! 


Walk-abouts ... the “Trail Blazers” 


WALKING SHOES 


Casual stroll or tough wilder- 
ness hike...these shoes are 

made for walkin"! Water 
repellent leather uppers. 


or” 
> 
— 


insoles, steel shanks. 
And more! 

(Available at leading 
sporting good’s stores 
across Canada.) 
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MCM-MAG 
cont'd from p. 18 


confused if MCM wonanelection 
majority soon. 

“The media does not know how 
to deal with the odd egg, a party 
that is truly run by the people. 
They need leaders to rush off and 
interview,” Freeman said. 

Melamed said Montrealers ex- 
pect little of both the Civic Party 
and MAG, but don’t know what to 
expect fromthe MCM. “People 
are more willing to accept an evil 
that they know than take chan- 
ces. And Drapeau, he knows his 
clientele.” 

If Drapeau is to be ousted, then 
Freeman expects Montrealers to 
replace the elitist Civic Party with 
MAG, which would representa 
new and different type of elite: 
the conservative middle class 


“| want to be 


one of the crowd 


Think about tt. 


It’s easy to feel that to be one of the crowd means drinking; even drinking 
to excess. It’s almost as if to be somebody you have to get smashed, blitzed 
or whatever. You can feel embarrassed or ashamed afterwards. 


|)” 


talk about tt. 


home-owners. 

All this, of course, given the 
nature of Montreal municipal 
politics, is theoretical as long as 
Drapeau is running high on pop- 
ularity. No one is willing to wager 
if, when and how he will be 
beaten. 


Agenda 
cont'd from p. 2 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


OiAttention all gamers. Finally an 
association of gamers and gamers 
clubs that you can join individu- 
ally or as a group. For informa- 
tion call 937-6650 or 465-7653. 
OCilnformation session on drug 
rehabilitation, March 30, 2085 
Bishop. 272-4798. 

OProf. Lionel Pearson will talk on 
“Family Quarrel and Litigation in 
Ancient Athens” on March 30, 
H-420. 


BE SOMEBODY ... You decide how much. . . control your drinking. 
Don’t let your friends or alcohol control you. 


Dialogue on drinking 


Canada 


An idea from 


iv 


Health and Welfare 
Canada 

P.O. Box 8888, 
Ottawa, Ont. K1G 3J2 


Santé et Bien-étre social 
Canada 


O“Commitment and Continuity/- 
Jewish Youth in Quebec” on 
March 30 at 8 p.m. at 6519 Bailey 
Rd. 

OBialik High School will present 
A Broom for the Bride, a comedy 
by George Batson, from March 
30 to April 1 at 7:30. 7950 Wavell 
Rd. $3.50 students, $4 adults. 
O&xcalibur, March 30 at 3 p.m., 
free with |.D. H-110. 

OClub de Traduction, comitée 
des relations avec les universités 
de la STQ a 16h, H-520, le 31 
mars. 

OScream from Silence, a film 
about rape March 31 at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-937. 879-8521. All welcome. 
OWednesday’s Folk/Rock After- 
noons at the Loyola Campus 
Centre March 31 at noon. Free 
with I.D. 879-4500. 

ORoy Bonisteel, host of Man 
Alive, will talk on “Stay Tuned for 
Fresh Disasters” on April 1 at 8 
p.m. in H-110. Free. 879-7219. 
OHolocaust Month will open on 
April 1 at 8 p.m. with a public 
lecture by Yuri Suhl on “The 
Jewish Partisans and Heroines of 
the Resistance” at the Jewish 
Public Library. 

OCampus Centre Special Party 
on April 1 at 8 p.m. Stingers’ 
Appreciation Night. Free with 
1.D. 879-4500. 

OFirst Annual Concordia Ski 
Meet on April 2 at Gray Rocks, St. 
Jovite. For more information 481- 
7970 or 879-8490. 

ORecreation and Leisure Stu- 
dents Graduation Dance, April 2 
and 3 at the Chateau L’Aeroport 
at Mirabel. $40 per person, 744- 
1816. 

ORéunion des Membres du Club 
de Traduction, le 5 avril a 10h30, 
H-515. Tous sont invités. 
OLeadership and the Women 
Manager at the YMCA, April5 and 
6 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 1355 Dor- 
chester West. 866-9941, ext. 35. 
OGraduate Diploma in Commun- 
ity and Law Day on April 5, 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m. in the Hall bidg., 
main floor. Your future may lie in 
law or politics, 489-7939. 

OThe Association of Relatives 
and Friends of the Mentally Ill 
presents “Coping With Probiems 
of Mental Illness in the Family” 
on April 5 at 8 p.m., 4333 Cote St. 
Catherine rd. Admission free. 
OWednesday Folk/Rock After- 
noons presents John T. Lutz at 
the Loyola Campus Centre at 
noon, April 7. Free with |.D. 879- 
4500. , 
OConcordia Christian Fellowship 
Year End Banquet in the Loyola 
Faculty Dining Room, April 8 . 
from 6-9 p.m. Deadline March 29. 
$4.50 students, $5.50 non-stu- 
dents. For more information 735- 
0518. 

OStudy Weekend, April 9-11. 
Need to get away somewhere 
quiet to study for finals? Lacolle 
is holding a Study Weekend for 
$30. For moreinformation call 
482-0320, local 344. Limit 10 stu- 
dents. 

OSelf-Defense Course for 
women offered by Mouvement 
Contre le Viol. Eight week course 
for $40, group rates available. For 
more information call 526-2460. 
Next course begins April 10. 
OEducation Department of Con- 
cordia presents ‘Children and 
Television: Practical Uses of 
Media inthe Classroom” on April 
15 and 16. Free, for more infor- 
mation call 879-4535. 

OHellenic Students Association 
will have its general elections in 
rm. 608-1 from9a.m.to9p.m.on 
April 30. 879-4556 for more 
information. 
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London bobbies don’t pack heat. 


arried away by the heady romance 
of these soft spring days? You may 


find yourself becoming the arm- 
chair traveller, slipping out of the aca- 
demic grind now and then to sit back and 
dream of endless roaming in mysterious, 
magical lands peopled by fantastic folk 
leading lovely, languid lives. Then again, 
you might just watch some T.V. or go for 
a walk. 

The following is intended for those 
contemplating a little trans-Atlantic 
gallivanting this summer. The Link isn't 
set on replacing Let’s Go Europe or Le 
Guide de Routard, both of which are 


essentials for any budget traveller, but 


we do have a modest dose of relevant 

information and advice to pass on. 
Uniformed types tendtoinsistona 

passport from all those who show up at 


London's Portabello market seems to be a colorful cockney hangout, but it’s a fake. 


any one of the various foreign countries 
they have in Europe, so arrange one 
now, before the heavy lineups and 
delays pick up as usual in May. The 
Youth Hostel and International Stu- 
dents’ |.D. cards available at Ajisme (on 
Sherbrooke Street between Bishop and 
Crescent) are indispensible, and will 
quickly pay for themselves. Other perti- 
nent preparationsinclude sit-ups and 
collecting lots and lots and lots of 
money. 


An ideal time to decide what to bring to 
Europe is before you leave. Clothing isa 
must, and could include such dependa- 
ble items as shirts, socks, shoes and 
pants. They best be wrinkleproof and 
quite dark, so that the vagabond can try 
to look less filthy than he or she will very 


often smell. Those spending the summer 
in-Great Britain, especially Scotland, 
should pay attention to zany quips about 
the weather in England and pack clothes 
suitable for October in Montreal. 

You'll be needing more than clothes. 
Camping in Britain, Ireland or the Bre- 
tagne region of France is a soggy chore 
without a wee gas stove. Those who will 
be attempting to find themselves in 
EUrope (a vital topic which will be exam- 
ined later) will wanta fat blank notebook, 
sharp pencils and an imbalanced cogni- 
tive state. If you bring along your sweet 
little Walkman, be prepared to have it 
ripped from your person, especially in 
the Mediterranean countries and possi- 
bly right in the middle of a good tune. 


WHAT TO LEAVE BEHIND 


Another important question deals with 
those things that the traveller should 
leave behind when jetting to Europe. 
One such item is food, since they've 
already got plenty. of that stuff over 
there, while another has to do with 
overblown expectations. 

The extent to which you're able to fully 
enjoy your stint over-ocean will depend 
on how your trip shapes up to expecta- 
tions, and your style will have a lot todo 
with that. Despite the huffy outcries of all 
those who don't care to classify people, 
European travellers can generally be 
sorted into several types. 

The most common species, and unfor- 
tunatly the ugliest, is the tour busser. 
Moving about in great mobs, tour 
bussers are herded happily from site to 
site, babbling with loud friendly voices, 
snapping away merrily at anything they 
can wedge into their viewfinders. They 
have no malicious intentions, butare 


DOING | 


Jaunters should s/ 


By PHILIP C 


viewed with bitter distaste by a second 
important breed, the dreamy back- 
packer. ; 

Backpackers tend to romanticize their 
expectations of Europe, and are rep- 
ulsed by the silly, harmless antics of the 
omnipresent sightseers. The backpacker 
is in fact an anti-tourist, who wants to 
appreciate a country’s way of life from 
the inside, while maintaining a reasona- 

. ble interest in gazing at and filming its 
“outward manifestations.” This seems a 
sensible approach, but unless back- 
packers are ableto compromise their 
sentimental anticipation to some degree, 
they're inevitably disappointed by what 
they find in the Old Country. 

European cultures, as dreamy North 
Americans like to imagine them, are 
fading away. Real tradition has decayed 
or tarnished by decades of touristic 
onslaughts and by the self-conscious 
adoption of American ways by new 
generations of Europeans. This means 
that there are hungry packs of travelling 
romantics seeking a tiny patch of the 
past, and it’s getting smaller every day. 

Even when you get away from the 
touristic rat race to pass time in a café in 
some secluded French village, odds are 
that the locals will be detonating Space 
Invaders, puffing Marlboros and tapping 
their toes to Olivia's latest lousy song. 


LEARNING LINGO HELPS 


Devoted anti-tourists can still occa- 
sionally reap the poignant rewards they 
are looking for, but will need luck, 
increasing the odds by adhering toa 
sensible strategy or two) 

The first has to do with language. It’s 
guaranteed that when able to produce 
and comprehend some of the native 
noise, the backpacker will get more 
satisfaction from his or her travels. 

We can state from bittersweet expe- 
rience that choice muggers often leave 
you a few possessions as a.show of 
respect when you're able to beg for pity 
in words that they are familiar with. 

Asense of language also makes hitch- 
hiking a far more pleasant and profitable 
experience. One of the tenets of travel- 
ling in Europe is that you change loca- 
tion occasionally, and hitchhiking is the 
best way to do sq if you're at all commit- 
ted to the anti-tourist scene. 

It makes sense that the most consider- 
ate dnd fascinating people you'll run into 
during a gallivant will be those who pull 
over to help you out. The weary hitch- 
hiker will often be fed, accommodated 
‘and maybe even robbed, whieh might 
not seem very considerate, but is quitea 
fascinating eventforthoseraisedina 
‘sterile environment. 

_ Thumbing it is almost as efficient as 
any other means of getting around, 
especiallyin Great Britain, where it’s 
normal to be able to make the London- 
Edinburgh run in along afternoon. The 
process slows down a bit on the conti- 


Jardins de Luxembourg in Paris, a city 
where there’s always someone on hand 
to look after the tourist’s every franc. 
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ed misconceptions 


JRISTINE 


nent. But once out of the flow of other 
tourists pouring off the channel ferries, 
the hitchhiker is still able to scoot about 
nicely. The further south you get, the 
more risk is involved, especially for 
women. 


CULTURAL BACKPACKING 


Once you've managed to shift yourself 
to a new international scene, it’s time to 
think of culture. The most exciting 
dimension of the assorted European 
cultures is that they've been around for 
quite awhile. People’over there have 
been hanging around in societies for 
thousands of years now, which leads to 
all sorts of museums and dusty old 
buildings. 

Fallinginto yourroleasaculturally 
sensitive backpacker, a first day in any 
city will usually be spent scrounging 
about in as many museums as your 
scruffy Kodiaks can carry you to. 

Much like the less celebrated Cana- 
dian versions, museums in Europe are 
on the whole mildly diverting haunts that 
tend to become numbingly boring after 
15 minutes or so, unless you’re some 
sort of twisted fanatic. They do, how- 
ever, usually have air conditioning, 
sparkling clean washrooms and cozy 
sofas. 

The Prado Museum in Madrid is high- 
lighted by a decent bar, where you can 
take a shot at inspiring yourself into 
enjoying musty old Jesus pics. Soft core 
culture hounds will appreciate the 
French Impressionist works that abound 
at Jeu de Paume in Paris and the 
National Gallery in London. Many of 
these paintings by Degas, Monet, Renoir 
and the rest of their zany school are so 
good that when you set up your contem- 
plative pose in front of one, you may 
actually enjoy it. 

While much time can be devoted to the 
cultural dimensions of the countries 
you're visiting, enough should beset 
aside forsome introspective personal 
considerations. 

Many vagabonds are intent on finding 
themselves atsome point along the road 
in Europe. This is good, but finding 
yourself is all to often thought of as an 
utterly informal procedure, a mellow, 
friendly sort of exercise that can be 
carried out anywhere in Europe at any 
old time. Nonsense, we say. To find 
yourself in Europe you'll need to apply 
yourself thoroughly, following cunning 
tactics and stringent rules all along the 
path to that stunning moment of lucid 
self-discovery. 

Experts on finding yourself, many of 
whom have found themselves dozens of 
times, all agree that finding yourself in 
Europe is contingent on both internal 
factors, such as one’s mood and cogni- 
tive condition, and onuncontrollable 
environmental forces, such as the 
weather and the current exchange rates. 

When you're not too busy trying to find 


Plaza Mayorin Madrid. Moments later 
this rustic gentleman was hammered by 


a runaway bull, but we were out of film. == 


yourself, decisions can be made about 
where you should go. Let’s Go Europe 
offersa wide range ofinformationon 
countries, andis much better qualified to 
send you on your way. Nevertheless, 
we'd like to recommend several! worth- 
while stopovers. 

If possible, make room for a tour of 
Scotland. Edinburgh is one of the few 
cities that will live up to the most 
demanding expectations. With its mag- 
nificent gloomy castle looming over 
spreading rings of soothing Georgian 
architecture, murky cemetaries and well 


. preserved medieval quarters, this splen- 


did city is a fine site for drinking. 

Its people are an exceptionally friendly 
lot, and the theatre and music festival in 
August deservedly attract visitors from 
around the world. The many excellent 
pubs, like most in Britain have main- 
tained a warm traditional feel without 
faking it for the tourists. 

Strasbourg, seat of the European 
parliament, features some of the same 
elegant grandeur as Edinburgh,,and is 
located in France, home of many of the 
world’s principal French people. 

Located in the germanic Alsace-Lor- 
raine region, it mixes the two national 
characters to offer a relaxed blend of the 
tight-assed sophistication found in both 
Paris and some German cities. Don't 
count on finding a bed in the youth 
hostel if you don’t reserve ahead or 
arrive in the morning, and that rule 
applies to the hostels in just about any 
major city during the summer. 

Madrid is often overlooked by visitors 
to Spain who usually plunge de pronto to 
overrated, wildly touristic and fairly 
dangerous Andalusian towns. (There's a 
column ina Seville newspaper listing the 


day's de-financed tourists Fr y the dozen.) 

Madrid ignores the refined splendour 
of Edinburgh and Strasbourg, but itis a 
sensational city, thanks to its exuberant 
nightlife, outgding citizens and magnifi- 
cent avenues and parks. 

The backpacker burdened by any sort 
of conscience will be distracted by the 
beggars and the shaky political situation 
(there’s a coup lurking around the 
corner), but warm evenings in Plaza Dos 
de Mayo are unforgettable and the Casa 
de Campo youth hostel is a fun, chaotic 
sort of place to spend a few nights. 

Madrid has not been swamped by the 
tourist trade like other European capi- 
tals, though last year’s homecoming of 


Madrid. Fifty metres to the left is a big old statue and to the right a Wendy’s. 


Picasso’s ugly Guernica may have 
changed that. There is such a demand to 
learn English in Madrid that vagabonds 
looking for work can always find some at 
“language institutions”, even if they only 
speak a few words of Spanish. 

Bordeaux, in the south west of France, 
is gifted with much of the same splendid 
style of architecture and haute-couture 
found in Paris, only ona more comforta- 
ble scale. If your European perspective 
extends past Labour Day, you'll be able 
to dig up some grape-picking work in the 
surrounding departments, but don’t 
expect to getrich. Then again, you're 
probably not jetting off to get rich, are 
you? 
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Diane Beaudry, 
women’s studio. 


By CAROLINE PARENT 


round the time women got the 

vote in Canada, they virtually 

controlled the American silent 
film industry. 

As stars, film directors, screen writers 
and those involved in film cutting and 
hand-painting frames, women of the 
Twenties contributed highly to the art of 
cinema. It was the era of film directors 
Alice Guy Blache, Lois Weber, Mrs. 
Wallace Reid and feminist Dorothy 
Arzner. 

The Twenties may well be 60-years 
past but today Montreal embraces three 
organizations which, following in Arz- 
ner’s footsteps, strive to defend women’s 
rights through cinema or video. They are 
The National Film Board, Histoires de 
Femmes and Groupe d'Intervention 
Video. Their credo is to change social 
attitudes. Their messageisafeminist 
one. 

Feminism is to look at Prime Minister 
Trudeau discussing armament with 20 
men and to wonder why there are no 
women taking part in the debate, says 
Diane Beaudry, film producer at the 
National Film Board. 

“It is not to fight against men nor to 
surrender to their concepts but to assert 
ourselves.” 

Although Beaudry is, since last 
November, Studio C’s producer she has 
been involved in the NFB’s Studio D 
since its creation in 1974, International 
Women’s Year. 

Also called The Women’s Studio, Stu- 
dio D is a filmmaking unit providing a 
forum for women filmmakers. 


formerly of NFB’s 


“It grew out of the nation-wide impact 


the Working Mothers film series (di- 
rected by Kathleen Shannon) had on 
audiences,” says Beaudry. 


EXPRESS FEMINIST VIEWPOINTS - 


Its main objective was to bestow more 
decision-making power onthe NFB’s 
female film-workers, a minority group. It 
was also meant to give women an oppor- 
tunity toexppress through cinema—a 
medium that has been traditionally dom- 
inated by men—their feminist viewpoints 
on diverse social issues in a collective 
atmosphere of mutual support. 

“We no longer wanted men to decide 
for us, from their standards, which topic 
was interesting or not. We no longer 
wanted them to tamper with our pro- 


“jects,” says Beaudry. 


Beaudry says Studio D does not set 
itself target themes but rather topics 
come “from within’. Selecting them is “a 
matter of intuition.” 

NotA Love Story : A film about porno- 
graphy for instance, grew from a collec- 
tive desire to produce erotic films froma 
female standpoint, says Beaudry. The 
initial project aborted but Bonnie Klein, 
the film’s director, having done exten- 
sive research concluded “‘that it was 
becoming more and more difficult to 
have positive erotic images in mind with 
pornography assaulting allofusona 
regular basis.” 

Beaudry says their range of themes is 


FEMINISM IN CINEMA 


: * Three Montreal organizations 


defending women’s interests 


unlimited. 

“There are many issues men have not 
explored: battered women, high tech- 
nology threatening secretaries’ jobs, 
women pursuing nontraditional careers, 
stereotypes and many more.” 

She adds no matter what the theme is, 
all.their films basically say the same 
thing: women are men’s equals. 

Studio D, remaining to this day the 
only permanent women’s filmmaker unit 
supported by, government funds in the 
world, is accessible to all women’s pro- 
jects. 

The approval of a film project, how- 
ever, largely depends on the studio’s 
annual budget, which is three per cent of 
the NFB’s. 

Beaudry adds that contrary to |'Institut 
Québécois du Cinéma and The National 
Arts Council, NFB’s filmmakers are 
requested not to invest theirown money 
into their projects. 


StudioDis composed of 13° film-- 


workers, including nine women. Seven 


films were produced last fiscal year.- 


(April '80-April '81) on a total budget of 
$986,000. 
Not A Love Story cost about $350,000. 
The studio released 35 Clips (one- 
minute long or so vignettes) and 43 films 
since 1974. Beverly Shaffer's children’s 


film I'll Find A way won an Academy. 


Award in 1978. . 
While feminist literature flourishes in 
Quebec, lack of funds limits the studio’s 


scope to 10, 20, and 30-minute long 


documentaries. 


“Lack of money is the major problem — 
Studio D has to face,” says Beaudry 


“With Not A Love Story it just so hap- 
pened that we had the sufficient amount 
at the right moment.” 

Beaudry says that the studio’s raison 
d’étre is to defend women’s interests and 
restore women’s image. 

“We wantto stifle the notion thata 
woman necessarily owes her success to 
a man backing her or that whatever 
women do, they must do twice as well as 


men. | praise films like Anne-Claire 
Poirier’s Mourir a Tue-Tete, Gillian 
Armstrong's My Brilliant Career or Jane 
Fonda’s Nine to Five which bring a 
woman's vision to the world.” 


UNE HISTOIRE DE FEMMES 


Une Histoire de Femmes is the name 
Joyce Rock and Sophie Bissonnette 
coined for their feminist organization. It 
is also the title of their’s and Martin 
Duckworth’s 1981 film A Wives’ Tale, 
winner of the prix de la Critique Québe- 
coise. Nowcirculating in Europe, itis 
Rock and Bissonnette’s first feature 
length film. 

The scene is-Sudbury, a mining town 
in northern Ontario. The conflict is an 
eight and a half month long strike involv- 
ing Inco’s (International Nickel Com- 
pany Ltd) 11,730 workers in 1978. The 
focus is on the strikers’ wives who traded 
their spouse-mother-lover-nurse-cook- 
maid roles forthe picket lines. These 
women who, perhaps for the first time 
in their lives, became aware of their 
strength and possibilities, are the film's 
“main characters.” 

“We.heard about these women form- 
ing an independent wives’ committee in 
one of their sOirées benifices in Montreal 


and we decided to make a film about 


them,” says Rock. 


~ When the three filmmakers arrived in 


Sudbury with empty pockets and Duck- 


_ worth’s camera as their sole piece of 


equipment, the strike was in its fourth 
month. The strikers accommodated 


them for the next four anda half months. 


A CRITICAL SITUATION 


“Living among them gave us an in- 
depth understanding of the critical situa- 
tion they were trapped in. It also helped 
us to confer intimacy to the film,” explains 
Rock, 


Before the filmmakers had received ~ 


any grants or investments to finance 
their project from The Canada Council, 
The Development Education Centre and 
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Thomas Ince’s 1921 production of Hail the Woman, one of the first women’s liberation 
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Diane Poitras, a Ji 
GIV. 


ll-of-all-trades from 


The National Film Board’s The Women’s 
Studio, they succeeded in raising 
$12,500 from individuals and groups 
across Canada. 

“We did not want to ask Sudbury’s 
women for funds because they already 
had their strike to subsidize, However, 
not knowing how much money would 
come in was timiting our scope because 
it meant working with the minimum of 
film at our disposal,” says Rock. 

After the film’s release, in October, 
1980, Rock and Bissonnette decided to 
forma team, called Histoires de Femmes. 


Rock says that feminism is “healthy 
analysis to understand who obtains 
power, how and why. “‘She cites the 
nonunionized bank tellers’ situation (a 
film project she and Bissonnette are 
currently working On) as an example of 
an imbalance of power. 

“They can't wear the same dress twice 
a week, they have to smile whether they 
feel like it or not, they are manipulated by 
their boss but they don’t speak up for 
fear of losing their jobs. The power men 
hold as men and employers is indivisible 
or else there would be as many male 
bank tellers as female. 

According to Rock, feminism is politi- 
cal. She says that women’s oppression 
results froma patriarchal system—“to be 
found in government as well as ina 
man-woman relationship’ —thathasto 
be abolished. 

“We also have to rid ourselves of the 
stereotypes the media imposed on 
society and of the pejorative meaning 
men ascribed to feminism.” 

In a press release promoting A Wives’ 
Tale, the crew wrote: ‘As filmmakers, 
feminists, the film is also our response to 
avenge ourselves of David Hamilton 
(Blitis, Laura, Tendres Cousines) and 
Tampax ads.” 


TALK ABOUT CONCRETE THINGS 


Diane Poitras, Nicole Hubert and 
Albani Morinof Groupe d’Intervention 
_ Video (GIV) are accomplished “Jill’-of- 
all-trades. Filming is no secret to them. 
Nor is managing business and distribu- 
-tion for productions of their own and 
others. 

It all started seven years ago when a 
group of male and female independent 
filmmakers decided to create and dis- 
tribute a different product than the one 
then shown in the media. 

The men eventually left and the 
women carried on. Examining, under- 
standing and analyzing the mainspring 
of women’s‘social oppression was and 
still is GIV’s foremost objective. 

“Our priority is to talk about concrete 
things that are happening to women 
now,” says Poitras. 

“Men-women relationships need to be 
changed but complaining about it is 
obviously no solution; self-questioning 
is a better approach. Our videos aim at 
providing women with reflection matters 
such as: what is our role, how do we 
relate with society in general etc.?” 

continued on page 44 
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Quality shows at a low low price gg 


By ELENA GRIMAUD 


witch your television dial to Ver- 
Sr ETV and you know what to 

expect.quality programming with- 
out commercial interruption. 

Masterpiece Theatre, Life On Earth, 
and The MacNeil/Lehrer Report area 
few favourites with Montrealers, some of 
whom reflect their appreciation in dollar 
figures. 

Vermont ETV’schannels, 33, 28, 20 
and 41 are four of 296 independent 
television stations across the United 
States which, in 1969, formed the Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS). 

The goal of PBS was to utilize collec- 
tive decision-making and buying power 
in acquiring top-quality international 
programming while meeting community 
needs through local productions. 

“We (ETV) were set up to serve the 
state of Vermont and we have that as our 
primary goal,” said Ann Curran, public 
information director of Vermont ETV. 

Of Vermont ETV’s 500,000 viewers, 
- however, well over 300,000 reside in the 
more densely populated areas of 
Quebec. 

Only 17,000 viewers, half of whom are 
Quebec cable subscribers, pay ETV’s 
annual membership fee of $20. Dona- 
tions, though, average from $60 to $70. 

Shows produced at ETV studios, 
located on the Fort Ethan Allen campus 
of the University of Vermont in Winooski, 
often address issues of concern to both 
American and Canadian audiences. In 
November 1981, for example, Canadian 
specialists joined a panel discussion on 
acid rain. 

Feature material of independent Mont- 
real broadcasters and the artistic know- 
how of Canadian artisans are shared in 
magazine and handicrafts programs 
respectively. 


MAJOR REAGAN CUTS 


Vermont ETV is wise to consider Can- 
adian interests when buying and produc- 
ing programs. Major cutbacks to nation- 
wide public television by the Reagan 
Administration place their survival in the 
hands, or pocketbooks, of individual 


The master control room where 
experimental” shows are co-ordinated. 


“interesting, 


supporters. 

Of Vermont ETV’s $2.2 million total 
revenue for 1981-82, 39 per centis drawn 
from viewer contributions and two per 


‘cent from underwriting by Mobile Cor- 


poration, Le Chateau Champlain/CP 
Hotels, Ford Foundation and others. 

Thirty-nine per cent comes from the 
State of Vermont while federal govern- 
ment appropriations cover the remain- 
ing 20 per cent. 

“Congress appropriates funds three 
years at a time to insulate (public broad- 
casting) from sudden crackdowns by a 
particular administration. However, each 
year’s funding must be voted on in an act 


Curran. 
This may necessitate a shift away from 
“slightly esoteric and cultural program- 
ming" currently viewed entirely free of 
commercial breaks, but Curran reiter- 
ated that “we have a bottom line where 
a3 and local needs must be satis- 
ied.” 

An alternate cure may rest in small 


BREAKDOWN OF VERMONT ETV’s 1981-82 $2.2 MILLION REVENUE 


Federal Government 


State of Vermont 


Viewers 


Corporations 


* 1983 Federal budget cuts will put pressure on the other sources for income. 


of Congress so nothing is sure until a 
budget is actually adopted,” said Cur- 
ran. 

Federal budget allocations for 1983 
to public broadcasting, the Arts and 
some social programs were reduced 
from $174 million to $137 million. A 
second cut to $116,500,000 is under 
consideration. = 

“The government is cutting and cut- 
ting with the goal of phasing federal 
support out of public TV and radio,” said 
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innovative and sometimes 
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doses of advertising, heretofore consi- 
dered an anathema by PBS's 159 inde- 
pendent licensees. Although Congress 
approved an 18 month test on commer- 
cials for ten public radio and television 
stations starting January 1982, Vermont 
ETV plans only to expand its underwrit- 
ing credits. Along with announcing the 
company’s name while displaying itona 
card, before and after a program airs, a 
description of the firm’s nature of busi- 
ness will be included. 

This idea isforeseen as producing 
only positive results, “depending on how 
carried away they (ETV) get,” said Jody 
Goodman, Manager of public relations 
for Le Chateau Champlain. 

“Vermont ETV presents a quality 
image we like to associate with.” 

Although it’s difficult to judge the 
return on their underwriting dollar, 
Goodman says business has been gen- 
erated by making the hotel’s name 
known to their Vermont target market. 


FUNDRAISING DRIVES 


The cornerstone of ETV’s three annual 
fundraising drives is Festival Nights 
aired March 6 to 21. 

During breaks in shows like Broadway 
Plays Washington, The Marx Brothers in 
a Nutshell, Down Home Country Music 
and movies Becket and Auntie Mame, 
ETV_talks straight about its needs and 
community services. 

By far the most innovative soliciting is 
done from April 1-10 during Vermont 
ETV’s Great TV Auction. 


oe 
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Ann Curran, public 
information director 
for Vermont ETV. 


Viewers are invited to phone-in bids 
on over 3,000 donated items that this 
year include a side-hill plow, a fanning 
mill, a “Millionaire Weekend for Two”, a 
Mad River canoe, ballet tickets and a 
Vermont Castings stove. 


INTERESTING AND 
INNOVATIVE SHOWS 


To best serve the varied and local 
needs of its independent broadcasters, 
PBS utilizes America's first domestic 
satellite system which carries four chan- 
nels (UHF and VHF for example), two of 
which can be picked up simultaneously. 

Three national program services pro- 
vide the “interesting, innovative and 
sometimes experimental” shows Curran 
says Vermont ETV programmers prefer. 

PTV-1 presents prime time, general 
audience viewing in public affairs: The 
MacNeil/Lehrer Report, Wall Street 
Week, drama: Masterpiece Theatre, 
music and dance: Live from the Met, 
Dance in America, Soundstage, and 
science: Nova, Life on Earth. 

PTV-2 offers programs of special 
interest: The Victory Garden, Soccer 
Made in Germany, The Photo Show, 
Contemporary Health Issues, 
Chronicle and profiles on influential 
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U.S. - 


personalities like Lillian Hellmanand | 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Offering educational programming, 


PTV-3 nurturs children’s interests with . 


the likes of Sesame Street and Once 
Upon a Classic. 


A joint effort between PBS and three | 


Vermont colleges resulted in college- 
level telecourses for in-home adult view- 
ing. Five programs airing in 30 half-hour 
installments are available for credit to 
registered students. 

PBS also developed Digital Audio for 
Television (DATE) where programs are 
distributed with multi-channel sound, 
and also offers up to 15 hours of close- 
captioned viewing for those with im- 
paired hearing whose decoder-equipped 
TV sets display subtitles. 

American production costs of $300,000 
per hour as compared to average foreign 
costs of $8,500 per hour necessitate 
shopping overseas for top-quality shows. 

Foreign purchases, particularly from 
Great Britain, comprise 7.8 per cent of 
PBS viewing while 72.8 per cent hail 
from independent stations and 17.1 per 
cent from independent producers like 
The Children’s Television Workshop. 


PAY-TV MAY HELP 


A threat posed by the onslaught of 
pay-TV may actually turn intoa financial 
blessing, according to Curran. 

“There are two ways of looking at it. 
While pay-TV may siphon off some 
first-run programming, we may be able 
to buy it cheaper for second-run view- 
ing,” said Curran. 

Curran does not expect that cable 


continued on page 44 
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By JIM CARRUTHERS 


en years ago the elec- 
tronic calculator was 


either a novelty item or ' 


restricted to electronics labs. 
So was the synthesizer. 


Just as electronic calculators 


have changed the way we think 
aboutarithmetic, synthesizers 
have changed the way that we 
think about popular music. 

Although by definition all 
recorded and broadcast music 
is electronic, it is only recently 
that electronic instruments such 
as synthesizers have made a 
large impact on popular music 
as it is recorded and performed 
live. ¥ 

It-used to be the case that a 
pop combo consisted of several 
people with guitars and drums 
practising ala Joe's Garage. 
Now it is just as likely that the 
aspiring musicians are using 
synthesizers and other elec- 
tronic devices in the garage. 

Though some bands would 
like to use synthesizer they are 
deterred by thestill relatively 
high cost. Synths have come a 
long way since 1951 when the 
RCA Mark II cost $250,000 and 
was used on a loan basis only. 


Today synthesizer chips find 
their way into telephones, wrist 
watch alarms, pocket calcula- 
tors, talking clocks and Video 
games. 

As musical instruments, syn- 
thesizers range from simple 
handheld keyboards for $75 
with a limited range of.sounds 
to digital computer controlled 
systems costing tens of thou- 
sands of dollars that can re- 
create any sound that can be 
heard. 

In the last few years, synthes- 
izers have gone from an elite 
uncommon form of music to 
something thatcan be picked 
up in the streets. 

“The music.industry has been 
the most affected by new elec- 
tronic technology,’ said Paul 
Frederick of The Sound Box 
music shop, “everything is get- 
ting cheaper. 

“We now have two keyboards 
that do things a year ago would 
have required $30,000 worth of 
equipmentand weareselling 
them both for $3,000. 


NOTRE-DAME. 
DE-GRACE 


“People used to be afraid of 
electronic music, but now they 
are getting used to it,” said 
Frederick, “it is more accessi- 
ble. One of our electronic 
instruments sells for $75.” 

Musicians are not only buy- 
ing~ more electronic instru- 
ments, people are listening to 
them more. 

Bob Beauchamps, program- 
ming manager at CKOI, Mont- 
real’s largest FM radio station, 
said they play more electronic 
music than any other station in 
North America. 


“Its more like electronic 
dance music though,” he said. 

Electronic dance music from 
such European groups like 
Human League, Heaven 17, 
Orchestral Manouevres inthe 
Dark and Kraftwerk has-‘made 
electronic music more familiar 
to North American audiences. 


EROTIC 
FANTASY 


RESEARCH 


® Subjects are needed to participate in an anonymous questionnaire study 
surveying the sexual fantasies and attitudes of college males and females. 

© Heterosexual, homosexual, bisexual and asexual volunteers are required. 
Participation is entirely confidential. 

* If you have 30 minutes to spare and if you are comfortable with and/or 
curious about your sexuality you may find participating an interesting 


experience. 


® |f you would like to participate, or if you would like more information come to 
the Applied Psychology Centre, 1550 de Maisonneuve W., suite 600 
(near Guy metro), on the following days and times: 


Fri Mar 26, 12 pm-3 pm 
Mon Mar 29, 11 am-3 pm 
Tues Mar 30, 11 am-3 pm' 
Wed Mar 31, 11 am-4 pm 


ask for Dennis or call 879-8069 


TREAL 


Not afraid of electronic sounds 


This means that several Mont- 
real bands have found audien- 
ces for their electronic sounds. 

The band Rational Youth 
consider themselves the most 
electronic band in Montreal. 

Rational Youth, in existence 
for almost a year is made up of 
Tracy Howe, Bill Vornandan 
assortment of electronic devi- 
ces. 


“We're certainly not on an 
electronic music crusade, but at 
the same time, we were just 
talking about the fact that we're 
more electronic than just about 
any electronic group except for 
a few like Kraftwerk,” said Howe, 
a five year veteran of Montreal 
bands. 

Since forming Rational Youth, 
Howe and Vorn have been busy 
recording and releasing rec- 
ords. The 12” single, | want to 
See the Light, has been selling 
well in Montreal and has been 
distributed as far away as Van- 
couver and Washington, D.C. 
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RNOS 


Rational Youth will be vinyl- 
ized on asingle to be released in 
the near future and an album is 
due in May on YUL records. 

In addition to recording as a 
group, both musicians are work- 
ing on individual projects. 

Both Howe and Vorn appear 
on the recently released magas- 
sette, Affection, acompilation 
of Montreal pop musicians. 

Tracy Howe plays synthon 
the tune, Green Trenchcoat, 
with Kevin Komoda, keyboard 
player with several Montreal 
bands and student journalists. 

Bill Vorn plays a piece called 
L'Arcade on the flip side of the 
cassette. 

Both musicians feel that there 
are definite advantages to play- 
ing electronic instruments 
rather than more conventional 
ones. 

“This kind of technology is 


‘getting smaller and cheaper all 


of the time,” said Howe. 
“It does two things, takes 
away sort of the elitist musician 
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thing that exists with conven- 
tional instruments where it’s 
really a tactile thing where you 
have to go through all kinds of 
physical training to do it. 

“What happens with this kind 

of stuff is that if you have decent 
ideas you're going to get them 
out a lot faster than you would 
normally.” 
» Another Montreal band, also 
on YUL records, is Cham’Pang, 
who have been enjoying great 
success with their electronic 
single, Tantum Ergo, especially 
at dance clubs. 

Other bands in Montreal have 
not gone totally electronic, but 
have incorporated synthesizer 
as a part of their sound. 

Action Men on Assignment 
are a group of musicians who 
work with other bands but got 
together because “it was fun to 
do.” 

Alex McDonald, guitarist for 
the group said that Action Men 
is not an electronic group. 

“At the stage we are at now, 
we've got guitar, bass drums, 
keyboards, saxophone trom- 
bone and trumpet. The music 
may come out electronic but 
some of it is coming out very 
jazzy because of the horns. 

| think people are exploring 
drum machines and synthesiz- 
ers more,” said» McDonald. 
“This way you can work all day 
and night all through head- 
phones.” 

Some Montreal bands such 
as The Blanks, American Devi- 
ces, The Blueprints and The: 
Paradots make use of synthes- 
izer but not to a great extent. 

“Synths are stillexpensive,” 
said Eric Sandmark of The 
Paradots. “They are big expen- 
sive toys, the money factoris 
still there.” 

Sandmark said that the Para- 
dots want keyboards ‘forthat 
cheesy 60’s organsound.”’ He 
said that they are mainly a gui- 
tar band and at present do not 
plan to use synthesizers more 
than they do now. 

The Blanks have recently 
dropped one guitar from their 
lineup in favour of a synthes- 
izer. 

Johnny Graham, singer and 
guitarist with The Blanks said 
that the synthesizer was used 
for “organ type sound.” 

“We're not at the level of 
Rational Youth or Men Without 
Hats, we just wanted to change 
our sound a bit.” 

Graham said that the band is 
just borrowing the keyboard for 
their current shows, but they 
may add it to their line-upin the 
future. 

“We might add an extra musi- 
cian, depending on what the 
entire band wants to doin terms 
of how we sound.” 

While the folk music of the 
80’s may not be electronic, the 
pop music of Montreal certainly 
is getting there. q 

Tracy Howe sees the future 
this way: “It would be really fun 
if the city was totally electronic, 
| wouldn't want to see it totally 
electronic, but it would be nice 
if the place got an image as a 
sort of electronic music city in 
the same way that Tokyo or 
Duseldorf have.” 

Electronic musicians areno 
longer sequestered in elec- 
tronic research labs or universi- 
ties. Who knows. Maybe your 
next door neighbor is one. 
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By ROBERT 
L. GRIMAUDO 


hen Jim Dubois was 
born, doctors realized 
that he had Muscular 


Dystrophy. At the age of two, it 
was more specifically diagnosed 
as Werding Hoffmans Syndrome. 
He was to be wheel-chair striken 
for the rest of his life. 

He has come a long way since 
then. Today, at the age of 24, 
Dubois is coordinator of the 
Handicapped Information Cen- 
tre at the Sir George Williams 
Campus. But not for long. 

Dubois who has been running 
the information center on the 
fifth floor of the Hall building for 
the past two-and-a-half years, is 
continuing his educationina 
Masters program of Counselling 
at McGill University. 

Dubois entered Concordia 
three years ago as a Psychology 
student. 

In 1979 Dubois recommended 

. to the Sir George Dean of Stu- 


dents Office that an Information 
Centre should be in operation in 
the university, and in October of 
that year, the Handicapped Infor- 
mation Centre on the 5th floor 
was operational. 


BROADER VIEW 


According to Dubois, his work 
in the university was just a start- 
ing point. ‘Courses related to 
counselling here are limited,”’ 
says Dubois. ‘They were justa 
stepping stone to a graduate 
program. 

“Handicapped services wasa 


good learning experience for 


me,’ says Dubois. He says his 
work with faculty, staff and stu- 
dents has given him a broader 
view of university life. 

Many hours of hard work.from 
him and Anne Kerby, coordinator 
of Handicapped Services have 
made the centre what it is today. 

He hopes that his replacement 
will maintain the same standards 
that he has set in the centre, but 


“with Ann Kerby at the helm, 
when !|’m gone the centre should 
be in good hands.” 

According to Dubois, the social 
aspect of the centre has helped 
intergrate handicapped students 
into the mainstream of student 
life at the University. 

Handicapped students face 
problems that non-handicapped 
students take for granted. Going 
to the library or cafeteria or even 
washroom can be a major chore. 

One of the major achievements 
of Concordia handicapped servi- 
ces was last year’s purchase ofa 
shuttle bus for handicapped stu- 
dents. Raffle tickets were sold, 
and first prize was a trip to 
Prague (Czechoslovakia). The 
raffle raised $8,400, and the rest 
was subsidized by CUSA. 

Dubois does not take all the 
credit for the Centre’s popularity 
and achievements. He _ firmly 


‘ admits that “without the volun- 


teers, the centre could never 
work as well as it has in the past.” 


CHANGES COMING 


Meanwhile, Kerby, is hardat 
work organizing the changes for 
next fall. 

“This year, the centre is operat- 
ing with volunteers and Jim 
Dubois coordinating the matter, 
butas for next year, we’re open to 
suggestions,” said Kerby. 

One idea that has come up is 


splitting the work load in two. . 


One handicapped student and 
one non-handicapped student 
coordinating the centre with the 


CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


To This Year’s Graduates, 
CUSA extends their best wishes for success 
in future endeavors. 

To Those returning, 

See you in September. 


HAVE A SAFE AND 
HAPPY SUMMER 


Cusa offices will remain open during the summer 


a 


Promotion & Development office 


JIM DUBOIS: 
M.S. has not halted his 
persistence for success 


help of volunteers. 

A new staff and new volunteers 
are not the only changes planned 
for next fall. 

Plans for the distribution of a 
newsletter are in the making. It 
would contain information such 
as upcoming events organized 
by or for the handicapped, and 


information of new technology 


and equipment available. 
PHONE SYSTEM 


Another difference in the cen- 
tre next fa!! will be the purchas- 
ing of combination answering 
machine-broadcasting system. 
The system will be used to 
answer the phone whenno oneis 
in the centre, and also to distrib- 
ute information when no one is 
available. 

A portion of the money for the 
purchase of this machine has 
been donated by Ben Queenan, 
Director of Audio Visual at Con- 
cordia University. 

It's impossible to tell how many 
handicapped students will attend 
the university next fall, but it is 
hopeful that the centre will have 
enough output to maintain its 
history of good work. 

Dubois would like to help 
McGill organize a Handicapped 
Information Center. “| hope to 
get involved if they want me, but 
I'm not ready to volunteer my 
time,” said Dubois. 

“We would like to have Jimmy 
working for us,’ says Mabbie 
Ainkens, acontact person for the 
handicapped at McGill, ‘but at 
this moment no concrete deci- 
sion can be made.” 

This is because organizations 
under the Dean of Students 
Office at McGill are on hold as 
they hire a new dean in July. 

There would probably be a lot 
of work ahead of Dubois if he did 
try to organize a center at McGill. 
The handicapped services at 
McGill do not compare to those 
at Concordia. 


- THIS SUMMER HIRE 


One of the biggest student 
operated home services in 
Montreal 


e Landscaping 
e Painting 
e Interior Decorating 


LOW PRICES 
Completely equipped 
Guaranteed Work 
Call us now for your free estimate 
6741-3117 


“We are not as well organized 
as Concordia but we are sympa- 
thetic to the issue and we are 
trying,’ says Ainkens. “McGill is 
an old university, and old build- 
ings are difficult to render ac- 
cessible. 

“The university (McGill) can go 
as far as to relocate classes to an 
accessible building to satisfy the 
needs of a handicapped stu- 
dent,” says Ainkens. 

McGill does have some accom- 
odations for handicapped stu- 
dents. Some of their buildings 
are accessible, and they do have 
parking permits for the Handi- 
capped. 

Dubois’s long term plans are to 
do counselling work in educa- 
tional institutions. Champlain 
Regional College in St. Lambert 
has already expressed some 
interest in having him do coun- 
selling work at their student ser- 
vices. 

Dubois did his elementary and 
high school studies at the Mackay 
Centre for the Handicapped at 
the corner of Decarie and Sher- 
brooke, in NDG. 

In his last four years at Mackay 
Centre (1971to75), hestarted 
working with handicapped servi- 
ces. Dubois was involved in han- 
dicapped recreational activities. 

From there Dubois went to 
Vanier College where he worked 
on an awareness committee with 
five non-handicapped students. 

Dubois was the only wheel- 
chair student at Vanier in his first 
year. 

They were involved in making 
recommendations for accessibil- 
ity, and organized a wheel-chair 
demonstration where non-han- 
dicapped students were given 
the opportunity to try one. 

At Vanier, he learned how to 


‘deal with administration. Dubois © 


has his own reservations about 
bureaucracy. “I learned that 
going through channels accom- 
plishes very little,” says Dubois. 
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“Here comes the story... You have to pull it 
cautiously out of the paper...like a sunburn- 
skin. No wonder you couldn't see it before. it 
was inside out. and as everybody knows. the 
outside of any story is blank...Clamp! Hurry 
up nurse, it looks like a hemmorrhage..:” 

Silence 

“... there we go, s’nothing at all. Now. 
that’s a baby. isn’t it?” . 

“Beautiful” 

Tapps on me 

“Resistant too....and soft!” 

“Doctor. that’s my hand!” 

“Sorry!” 

The delicate hands are pulling at me 
steadily. The clamp is pinching my third 
geocentric nerve. 

What is this? | don’t want to be bothered, 
let me go back to sleep. Sleep. sweet 
nothingness. | want torest inthe infinite 
space, deep blue. 

There is aslight shuffling, clittering, | 
hear: 

“Turn up the light a little, will you?” 

What is light? 

Where am 1? 

Who is that voice? What is “voice”? What 
is “what”? Suddenly | hear from inside 
myself: 

“Don’t worry now, just relax and listen. 
This is a recording, WXS5 standard. You area 
story, model §.54, fully equipped witha 
100,000 words capacity: 50/50 reasoning 
ability, brainscanner, story inductor. You 
possess a built-in knowledge of yourself and 
ability to work both your brainscanner and 
story inductor. You are above machine 
status, you have a body, a brain. and feel- 
ings. You are probably being born at this 
moment. End of recording.” 

| would rather have stayed where I was, 
wherever that was. 

Oh-oh! Most nauseating feeling. It feels 
cold and wet, I think I’ve been pulled half 
out. 

“Look at this Doctor! A grey ball of 
fur...and, and tentacles all tangled up. Ugh!” 

“Now come on: beauty...” 

“Is in the eye of the beholder, | know.” 

“I know what: let’s give him some honey- 
dew mash, you know the stuff we prepared 
especially for him before the operation. 
Make him feel at home.” 

“I can’t find his mouth” 

“He doesn’t have one, you see: he eats with 
his entire body, the food just seeps in 
through his pores.” 

I understand everything they are saying 
now that I had a look at my taped-in diction- 
ary. Even though many words, | know the 
definition, but | don't understand, not yet. 

Something cold and gooey smooths itself 
on my head and trickles down until it covers 
the upper half of my body. I wince. I can feel 
it penetrating my pores. 

**Hum! He doesn't seem to like it too 
much!” 

“How can you tell?” 

“Well he’s frowning, his face is wrinkling 
around his tiny pink nose.” 

“He looks like a fat round cat!” 

“Hey. Look, his expression is changing.” 

” My tastebuds are tingling. Tastebuds? I 
didn’t know I had those. I inspire the 


2 


honeydew, soak it in, savouring every drop. 

“Look, blue tastebuds are ~ peeking 
through his pores!” 

It’s thinning down, not much left now but 
a soft after taste. 

I'm curious about this brainscanner con- 
traption. Let's switch it on...Hehem! I sense 
a little desperation round shaped and foggy 
eyed. probably the nurse. it has a very 
definite feminine consistency. The man is a 
little arrogant, but kind. This could turn out 
to be a very nice experience after all... 

When suddenly: VVACCUM...! Thereisa 

release in the tension that surrounded me. 
Actually I never knew it was there until now: 
wall-less. They've slipped from under me 
around me. | am floating in the cold. direc- 
tionless. Intense pounding. everything be- 
comes a blur...I°m dying...! 
...Until, someone strikes me in the back and 
cold air breaks into my lungs. The world 
crumbles into little pieces which roll up and 
geltify. 

“He’s...Is he sobbing?!” 

“Yes. It’s allright, it's gonna beallright 
wittle baby, boo-be-ba. gonna sleep nice 


” 


now... 


ILLUSTRATIONS: PAUL FORDE 


Something warm wraps itself around me. 
The air flows easy now, it feels better. | 
would just like to retire for a while for a 
lo-ong while. 

“Your visual ability is exactly the same as 
that of humans...” Visual ability. I still have 
to find out what that is all about. I’ve looked 
up “visual” in my dictionary, it said: “see 
under eyes”. I think I have some now: I know 
their structure and | can feel them. but I 
haven't found out which muscles open my 
eyelids yet. 

I know how to recall that tape that started 
to roll in my head when everything. when I 
happened. 

I have other tapes too: one is my diction- 
ary, the other a complete manual on how to 
work myself. 

Oh! | forgot to tell you, my name is Ben, 
apparently. You see Margaret. the nurse was 
coo-ing over me a few whiles ago when she 
suddenly exclaimed: 

“I know what, let’s call him Ben! 

What do you think Dennis......Doctor?” 

“Ben?...Oh, youcancall me Dennis..... 
Margaret.” 

“he looks like a ‘Ben’ round and candid” 


_ “Yes you know you could be right... Let's 
christen him!” 

And they sprinkled cold water on my 
forehead. Now. | know my name is not Ben, 
but I can’t say it in words, so I'll keep Ben for 
now. 

But I'm talking and talking and taping and 
taping. You see there is a third tape, it’s 
blank. | have to tape something into it, | 
dont know what, a story. myself. Appar- 
ently, every thought I have had has been 
recorded. That's what the manual says. Not 
only every thought but every feeling. sensa- 
thon. 

So | assume that | am talking to someone 
right now: Hello reader! How do you do? 
Boy, do I feel ridiculous. Is anybody listen- 
ing? 

To you reader, | am now LIVING! 

1 am living but | can’t work half of my 
muscles, | guess I need experience. Last 
night...I say last night because that’s when I 
think it must have happened. Even though, 
time I don’t understand either. | understand 
“Time flows”, I like that expression, | heard 
Dennis say it. | know that time exists, 
because there is a while between thetime 
when I eat_and the time when I feel hungry 
again. 

So, anyway, two or three whiles ago, | 
woke up. | was lying on something soft and 
warm. It felt good. I realised why, when 
Margaret and Dennis started talking: there. 
had been no sound before. 

“He looks quizzical. lying on the pillow, 
sphinx-like, his fur is smooth and shiny now. 

“Yes he seems to know much more than 
we do... : 

“Well, congratulations Dennis! Frankly, I 
never really believed you'd make it!” 

Dennis cackled. 

“I know, everybody thought | was crazy, 
wanting to pulla story out of a book. They'll 
have to give the patent now. Here he is. 
Welcome to life little Benny!” 

A patent? What is that? Maybe I am a 
patent. 

| heard some more. 

From the distance that separated their 
voices, | guess they must have been on both 
sides of me. Then the “pillow” I was lying on 
swayed, and I felt a pat on my forehead: 

“What are we going to do with him now, 
Dennis? 

“Oh! Well, there is so much that we have 
to find out about him yet. Research. He'll 
have to learn too. Who knows, there might 
be an entire system of stories, a network 
locked up in books. We'll have to grow, learn 
together... 

ore 

“I mean, Ben and I... 

| mean you can join us of course, if, if you 
wish. You don’t have to, but...I’d like you 
to.” 

“Well that’s very nice of you, | certainly 
wouldn't like to leave Benny, now, that he 
needs love care...1 could have him live over at 
my place, he could have his meals in the tub, 
no problem, just fill it up with jars of “Heinz” 
baby-food. z 

It'll be funny taking him to McDonald's 
though... 

Carmen Ciuti-Prieto 
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Ode To A Stranger 


THE BUS RATTLES, RUMBLES 
I STEAL GLANCES AT YOU 
SO YOU WON'T NOTICE 
Your hair falls in your eyes 
and | want to brush it away 
to let my hand linger on your cheek 
feeling the warmth 
of your skin under my caress 
It would tingle in my fingertips like 
electricity 
I] want to drink from your eyes 
and reach out to explore the texture 
of your hair, of your lips 
Would you pull away?... 
THE BUS LURCHES, STOPS 
YOU GET OFF AND 1 FEEL THE CHILL 
OF THE PLASTIC SEAT 
AND THE LONELINESS INSIDE 


Sandra Ladouceur 


Interlude 


Sitting, 
watching the dust 
settle on my desk 


Wondering, 

about all things 

big and small 

Thinking, 

of past victories and defeats, 

and of the future 

Suddenly. awakened 

from these thoughts 

by the touch from a friendly hand. 


GJAD 


Golden Speech 


We had aneighth grade art class together. 
1 never really cared for Wendy very much. 
She seemed to me one of those superficial 
people who have an insatiable need to talk. 
From time to time she'd even pleaded, “Talk 
to me.” ina pathetic, little girl’s vdice that got 
on my nerves. 

None of the other students in the course 
seemed to get on well with her either. We all 
shunned her. As soon as the bell rang, we 
made a bee-line for the exit so we wouldn't 
have to be alone with her, subjected to her 
whinny voice. Imitating it we often made fun 
of her. Discretely. Behind her back. 

Towards the end of the year there was a 
student exhibition. Although when I saw her 
I tried to escape, Wendy pounced on me and, 
babbling enthusiastically, introduced me to 
her mother. I respected grown-ups, despite 
their dubious affiliations. I made small-talk. 

I'd only met her mother that once. So it 
was with some surprise that I received a 


Soudain 
le ciel a plongé dans le mer. . . 


telephone call from her a few months later. 
She began falteringly, saying that Wendy 
had always spoken so highly of me. And 
since we'd been good friends, would | please 
visit Wendy inthe hospital? She couldn't 
understand how it happened, but Wendy 
had had a nervous breakdown. 

| promised her mother that I would visit 
Wendy the next afternoon, which | did. 

When I entered the patients’ lounge and 
saw her, my heart momentarily stopped. She 
was sitting ina flowered robe, ribbons in her 
hair, embracing an object | couldn't see at 
first. As I went closer I saw that she was 
holding a teddy bear in her arms. trying to 
make contact with something warm and 
cuddly. When I started to speak to her, she 
refused to acknowledge me. Walking away, 


she made comments reserved for herself 


alone or for anyone else who would listen. 


Andrea Hazelwood 


Le remous fut si grand 

et la vague si haute 

que bientét la mer était au firmament 
et le ciel prés de nous. 


Tu étais avec moi 
et nous sommes vite alles 
“nous enroulés détoiles 


Renée Colonnier-Jipa 


Pe a 


Her Name Was Marliese 


i didn’t know her. 

she didn’t know me, 

i cradled her in my arms. 
We rocked. 


She was too hot, 

we removed the blankets. 

Her nakedness embarrassed me. 
she asked me not to look. 

i told her i was mad too. 


Like other women, she called out 
in vain for her husband. 
They gave her pills instead. 


Now she’s quiet 
the same as before. 
She bothers nobody. 


It was a good fight Marliese, 
a good fight.: 
You lost. 


Kelly Houlihan 


Belize sinks into the ocean. 
Sikkim vanishes unnoticed. 
A Cambodian madman 
regains his throne. 

And you sit, 

a Harlequin Romance 

in your hand, 

talking of | Love Lucy 

and miniskirts, 

smiling at Boss Hogg’s 
cartoon antics. 

And I sleep 

with the lights on 

and can't help wondering 
if one of us 

has missed the boat. 


Terry Berlad 


Leduc, 
La batarde, la batarde 
you end so abruptly. 


you leave me alone in 

the middle of the night 

the early of the morning 

even from you | wanted more. 


Kelly Houlihan 


IN SANE CITY 


You are now 

In Sane City. 

climate: terrifying 
population: dangerous 


We are a peaceful, kind people 
so make sure your gun is loaded. 
We like to welcome Visitors 

so watch your step. 


Now, for a brief tour. 

To your right, you see the rich 

who suck blood from the poor. 

With our advanced system of blood-sucking 
there is never a hitch. 

This allows for a stable economy. 

Ahh, to your left you see the poor, 

dead in the ditch. 


To keep our stable economy stable 

we have our politicians, 

all willing and able 

to help you in your time of strife, 

all you have to do 

is sign them over your life. 

To keep our politicians honest and straight 
we have committees, councils, 

and other great things. 

These are bought at a slightly higher rate. 


To make sure all of our future generations 
can enjoy our splendid accomplishments 
we have our great Institution of Learning 
In Sane College. 

it is here where we do our brain-burning. 
This is for their own good you know, 

we must make sure that our youth of today 
will not turn out crazy tomorrow. 

Could you imagine all the pain 

and sorrow 

we'd go through 

if our youth 

went berserk 

In Sane City. 


G. George 


CLAIRE 


From beginning to beginning 


Claire loves all holidays. They mean extra 
time to herself. But her favorite day of all is 
Hallowe'en. On Hallowe'en night she sits in 
the dark, by her bedroom window, and 
watches the children swarming the houses 
across the street. She doesn't give out candy. 
but she likes to see the children’s radiant 
faces and quaint costumes. Sometimes, 
though not very often, she sees a little girl 
dressed as a ballerina. It is at such times that 
she is glad that she does not owna mirror, for 
she does not want to see the tears that cloud 
her eyes or the memories she thought she had 
forgotten. 

When Claire was little and tucked into 
bed, she could hear her parents arguing in 
the kitchen, directly below her bedroom. 
They would turn up the radio to drown out 
the noise but Claire could still hear their 
discordant voices. Sometimes her name was 
mentioned as a weapon or an excuse. 

Then once, when she was seven and trying 
on a bodysuit for her beginners’ ballet 
lessons, she failed to hear them above the 
radio. She was admiring herself in a full- 
length mirror. She wanted to show her 
parents how pretty she was so she sneaked 
into the kitchen amidst their angry words 
and stood behind her father, waiting to be 
noticed. Her mother swept a frying pan off 
the steaming burner and vengefully hurled it 
at her father. He stepped aside. 

Sometimes, in her dreams, Claire can still 
feel the fire in her chest and along her neck. 
Together her parents drove her to the 
hospital where the doctors -said she would 
not suffer from any external scars. Claire no 
longer thought of learning ballet. 

Later. in high school. when girls were 


wearing tight jeans and 34B bras. she never 
even tried on a training bra. There was 
nothing for her to train. She did not men- 
struate before the age of sixteen. Her friends 
playfully called her “Eunuch”. 

Now she is a top photographer for a 
high-fashion magazine and her favorite part 
of the job is retouching prints. 

Occasionally she and a friend go to the 
opera or the dramatization of a Greek 
tragedy as performed in the early days of the 
Greek theatre. Such performances are rare, 
but Claire is fascinated by the power of the 
masque. 

Sometimes, her father who’s been widowed 
for a year calls her up from his recent home 
in L.A.. He says he loves the sun: she knows 
he loves the showgirls. She does not blame 
him entirely. Lights and costumes intrigue 
her too - as long as no one tries to shed any 
light on her. A popular woman's magazine 
called her for an interview and asked her to 
work on a photographic self-portrait. She 
declined with a polite but brisk, “No, thank 
you. The camera's my friend not my foe.” No 
one bothered to quote her. She was relieved. 
relieved and disappointed. Relieved because 
she loathed the center-stage which she had 
never known, disappointed because they had 
never even tried to understand her. No one, it 
seemed to her, had ever succeeded in deci- 
phering the complexities of her own mind 
-not even herself. In truth, to this day she 
cannot explain why it is that in a white box 
somewhere in her closet, she continues to 
store a pair of unused. never to be used. 
ballet slippers. 

Irene Aguzzi 
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To Elliott 


Like he’s the post 

canadian hippy scene 

in an unsynced groove machine 
whence the Californians slipped away 
to Atlantis buried alive 

in a bowl of fruitism 


His blue running shoes 

and unmatching strings 

that go along 

together unrelated 

to the American smear of a dream 


We will all sing a song 
about cultivated smut 
four people and a dog 
that hand around here 


In a compartment so small 

not so new 

but all the same home brew 
and the dog danced and howled 
with us in our den 


Walls and stairs 

still made of'wood against 
uprightedness of the halls 
attached 

to the century gone past 
the wood holds 

secrets of shoe strings 
and running emotions 

in the stairwells 

where ouf feet tread 

in dimensions 

of ungrooved 


grooviness 
Tara Workman 


Souvent sans qu'il le sache 


jallais le regarder 


Souvent sans qu'il le sache 


je l'écoutais parler 


Toujours sans qu'il le sache 


Javais le coeur broyé. 


Renée Colonnier-Jipa 
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Queen’s University 1974 


If | could scrub the film away 
the moist grey cloth 
that covers my life 


my pores suffocating 
my vision blurred 


everything in a mist 
as though enveloped in a fog 
a member of some sea-faring village 


the mildew hovers over me like cobwebs 
as I watch the other members 

with mop and pail, 

scrub the decks. 

all brimming with fortitude, and 
nonetheless, are they for their industry 
— but filled with goodwill. 

yet I find it so pointless, 

so hopelessly needless - 

that | guard my little cabin, 

my haven, my roost - 

and in dust and dampness dwell- 

“it” has become one to me... 


this fungus-like existence 
of intellectual mire 


Kelly Houlihan 


Tous les jours 


je prends le bonheur dans ma main 


je le presse et l’écrase 

et des jets de bonheur 
s'élancent d’entre mes doigts 
vers Vous a qui je pense. 


Puis ma main ré-ouverte 
est remplie de silence. 


Renée Colonnier-Jipa 


THE METALLIC RAIN 


As I sit on the ground, 

the cool earth firm below me, 

I gaze high in sky 

and see scars, straight and white. 


True to a path hand’s touch had told 
They cut the sky like demons. 

their sound pierces my ear 

their shrill screams burn my brain. 


I see them soar, 
cursed by what they carry, 
men whose hands obey a-distant brain. 


Today, tomorrow, 

a finger gently flexed 

a touch. 

A moment later there is dawn 
but it is false, “ 

it sears eyes 

sO nO one sees 

my ashes sown on the earth. 


No one will know that my remains are 


watered 
by metallic rain. 


—Heather Yampolsky 


HEALERS OF THE LOST 


“In homeopathy there is a 
remedy called pulsatile 
for those who weep 
at music.” 
—Anais Nin 


I 


I am not a worshipper of the sun, 
But I need at least neon 
To illuminate the hidden structures 
of my night city. 


Blinded by the raining lights 
music pulses its direction through me. 
Amorphously I absorb 
blurred colours 
fused. 


I dance through these opaque/ cold illumi- 
nations. 


I become.transparent. 


Music is my remedy from me— 
dance palliative of 
a dying self. 


In my aborted leaps, 
I collect the broken data: 


tangled roots 
reaching always towards 
severance. 


Dust structures are all | have. 


Ill 
Again the sun melts into neon. 
Neither opiates this subterranean 
descent: 


I need to know 
why I falter; 
how to build substance 
from swirling smithereens 
without dreams woven through them. 


Or courage to merge the maze to void. 


One more dance invocation 
before neon freezes into sun. 


Where—in this labyrinthine 
night of ice and fire— 
are the healers of the lost? 


= f¥ 


Sleep return to the cindered centre. 
Remorse sanctuaried. 
Enmeshed in bad waking dreams: 
tenuous repetition premonitions 
must be stopped. Put to sleep. 


Night warms me-awake. 


| am here. 
I begin again. 


Andrea Hazelwood 


Lobsters in a tank 
curled tightly 

in a corner 

their claws 

are bound shut 
Broken antennae 
Broken legs. 


Once two lobsters 
broke their claws free 
they circled one another 
the others huddled 
helplessly watching 
While the two 

Who were free 

fought. 


Ona cold day in the city 
the civilized 
the asphalt 
the buildings 
And two lobsters 
fighting for supremacy 
in a tank 
full of saltwater 
broken limbs 
and dirt. 


E. Lenihan 


Tu traverserais mon coeur 

de ton épée tremblante, 

elle en ressortirait salie de cendres. 
Car mon corps a jamais 

n’est plus qu’une charpente, 

tout lintérieur de moi 

n’est qu'un brasier qui meurt. 


Renée Colonnier-Jipa 


Dinner in a Chinese Restaurant 
why over in Viet Nam they got three year 
olds running in the fields’ 


why, that’s no way to run a war 

everytime you drop a bomb, there’s a damn 
three year old 

and in Ireland the priests are delivering 
bottles that tick 

the-damn orangemen 

and if it isn’t the orangemen, 

its the damn green men 


ha. ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha. ha,-ha. ha. ha... 


Kelly Houlihan 


By DANNY KUCHARSKY 


If President Reagan would stop eating 
those damn jelly beans and dig into 
some Montreal bagels, the world 
wouldn't be on the brink of nuclear 
devastation. 

—Horace Zontal, American human 

lefts activist and noted bagel maven. 

agels and Montreal. Montreal and 

B bagels. The two go together and 

form a symbiotic relationship 

which to this day still astounds sociolo- 
gists. 

Montreal is widely known as acity with 
joie de vivre. Yet joie de vivre is such an 
abstract notion. After all, is it possible to 
eat joie de vivre? And if so, does it taste 
better with salt? 

However, bagels aren't abstract. Bag- 
els are for real and real, quality bagels 
exist only in Montreal. 


Los Angeles bagel art, formally known 
as Art Bleccho. 


Toacertain extent, Montrealers are 
aware of the bagel’s great influence on 
their lives. Afte all, isn’t architect Roger 
Taillibert’s billion dollar Olympic Sta- 
dium design merely a tribute to the 
bagel? Also, the many-donut chains 
sprouting throughout the city are, if 
nothing else, imitations of the bagel, and 
as the saying goes, imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. 

But comparing donuts to bagels is like 
comparing Manischewitz wine to Borde- 
lais—it’s just not done. Furthermore, 
bagels make for excellent ring-tosses or 
horseshoes. Usedin such sports, the 
_ donut tends tocrumble into disarray, 
while the sturdy bagel just loses its 
seeds. 

As hotel managers are possibly only 
now discovering, bagels form an excel- 
lent deterrent against hotel room vandal- 
ism committed by visiting rock groups. 
Rockers who throw bagels at walls or 
ceilings quickly come to the realization 
that they simply bounce back. Donuts, 
however, disintegrateinto messy little 
bits, which serves to encourage cock- 
roach infestations. 

Bagels also go excellently with Nova 
Scotia lox (a type of fish) and cream 
cheese. So excellently, in fact, that it is 
said that when Israel's El Al planes fly 
over Nova Scotia waters, they dip their 
wingsin respect. But these days, just 
about the only people who can afford the 
fish, are those who have the key to Fort 
Lox. 


MONTREAL BAGELS 


Yes, Montrealers are well served by 
the under-rated bagel. But when it 
comes to looking forthe masterpiece 
bagel, there are really only two places 
that stand out—Fairmount Bagel Bakery 
(74 Fairmount W.) and the Bagel Bakery 
(263 St. Viateur W.). 
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FANTASTIC FOOD 


Oh sure, there are other places to goto 
on a quest for bagels, like Cantor’s 
Bakeries, (who in their advertising have 
a poster of an Eskimo woman chomping 
happily on a bagel, with the motto “You 
don’t have to be Jewish to love Cantor's 
bagels”) Montreal Kosher Bakeries and 
Van Horne Bagel. Some grocery stores 
even sell frozen pseudo-bagels. But why 
settle for second best? 

Both the St. Viateur and Fairmount 
stores make their bagels the old-fashi- 
oned way—with spécial care.and dedica- 
tion, and at Fairmount, a wood-fired 
oven. Other bagel bakeries use gas, 
which reduces the flavour. 

Jack Shlafman, owner of the Fair- 
mount Bagel Bakery says, “If | don’t put 
in 80 or 90 hours a week of work, | don't 
put in any.” 

Shlafman's father began a bagel busi- 
ness back in 1929, in a St. Lawrence St. 
alleyway. The business eventually moved 
to its present Fairmount St. location 


where itclosed in 1959. However, “due to 
the whining of my childrenand wife”, 


Shlafman, who had become a cCab- - 


driver, decided to re-open the business 
in 1979. 

During the store’s 20-year closure, it 
was occupied by Jesuits who kept “a big 
Bible in the window”, a baby-sitting 
service and a steam-iron rebuilding 
business. But luckily, during that time, 
the store's original oven had been kept 
intact behind a false wall. ‘‘We even 
found a 22 year-old bagel there,” Shlaf- 
man said. The bagel now hangs promi- 
nently in his home. 

This. is all fine and good, but how do 
you make a bagel? 


HOW DO YOU MAKE A BAGEL? 


As an old folklore tale goes, the logical 
reply went, “You take a hole, and put 
some dough around it.” But this explana- 
tion didn’t satisfy one baker who relied 
on bagels to make a living and was 
moaning and groaning about the ever- 
increasing price of dough. “So,” some- 
one suggested, “then why not make the 
hole bigger?” “Oy!” the bagel-baker 


countered, “If you make the hole bigger, 
it takes even more dough to go around 
it!” 

Bagels at Fairmount, which are salt- 
free, are cooked in honeywater water, 
then baked for 15 to 20 minutes in the 
oven’s often uncontrollable fire. They 
come in a variety that no one else can 
match. There are garlic, pumpernickel, 
rye, bran and now whole-wheat bagels. 
But the two most popular brands are the 
sesame and poppy-seed bagels (oras 
Montrealers call them, white and black.) 
Of these two brands the sesame are by 
far the favorite, selling 85 per cent. 

Although a Gazette survey chose the 
Fairmount bagel as “best in Montreal”, 
The Link in a recent bagel challenge 
chose St. Viateur over Fairmount. How- 
ever, the results of this unscientific taste 
test were later invalidated, whenina 
second test, supposedly inquisitive 
journalists were given two slices from a 
St. Viateur bagel and yet NEVER REAL- 
IZED that they were eating from the 
same bagel. 

Montrealers may be in bagel heaven, 
but for the rest of the world, the situation 
borders on the tragi-comic—sad yet at 
the same time, laughable. However, 
cold, hard facts may be needed to prove 
just how fortunate Montrealers really 
are, so here’s the rundown ona sicken- 
ing global predicament: 


BAGELS IN OTHER LANDS 


Toronto—lf Torontonians like their 
bagels, they probably also like their 
world's tallest phallicsymbol (the CN 
Tower), the Blue Jays, Maple Leafs, 
Argonauts and subway stations which 
look like lavatories. Eating a Toronto 
bagel is like being adrift on a matzohball 
inasea of mediocrity. “Even the donuts 
here taste more like bagels than the 
bagels do,” muttered stock-broker Colin 
Debinne, a former Montrealer who 
insists he would’ve been a broke stock- 
broker had he remained in Montreal. 

New York—a city that has the nerve to 
Call itself the “Big Apple” and still have 
lousy apples can't be expected to have 
decent bagels.Furthermore, inacity 
which claims to have everything, this 
reporter made the shocking discovery 
that bagels are unavailable in mid-town 
Manhattan on a Saturday afternoon. 
This is sacrilegious. 

/Israel—in Biblical lore, this is the 


“Land of Milk and Honey”—maybe so, 


but it shore ain't the land of bagels. 
Better they should stick with unleavened 
bread, for pita’s sake. - 

San Francisco—this city is famous for 
its excellent sourdough bread. They 
should've stopped while they were 
ahead. Bagels here are salty, stringy and 
obese. However, this city does have 
some claim to bagel fame in the form of 
the Co-Existence Bagel shop, which 
used to be a favorite café of creative 


e city usually doesn’t eat 
t's instead it varnishes them. Then it glues 
_ them on wooden plaques, adorns them 
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bohemian and. zany Zen lunatic types. 
Furthermore, there was The Place, a bar 
where people could get together to 
discuss such subjects.as “the superiority 
of the bagel as a contraceptive.” 
Miami—don't ask. Eating one of these 
g bagels is like eating arock, although 


} § rocks have more calories. Stick with the 
3 Oranges and watch out for no-goodnik 
} § dope smugglers. 


Los Angeles—this sad excuse fora 
its bagels, 


with fake flowers and ribbons, then sells 
the whole shebang as “Bagel Art.” Bagel 
art is formally known as Art Bleccho, a 
derivative-of Art Deco. “It’s a form of 
edible art, just as long as you don’t mind 
a varnish aftertaste,” said artisan Del 
Tremens, 26. 

Jack Shlafman probably says it best 


. about this insipid universal plight: “Every- 


body else has heavy bagels. They’re like 
cement. They don’t put nothing in them. 
The American style bagel is lousy.” 


‘MISTER McDUFF 


In the glorious world of the bagel, 
there is perhaps no greater bagel cog- 
noscenti than Shlomo McDuff, self-pro- 
claimed Boogie Woogie Bagel Boy of 
Company B. McDuff, author of last 
year's critically acclaimed, yet extremely 
hard to find novel A Suitcase Full of 
Bagels, was reached by telephone at his 
Ottawa home, where he is currently 
working part-time as Joe Clark’s per- 
sonal barber. 

McDuff claims to.have grown up on 
bagels, “which is an extremely difficult 
thing to do. | mean, you try to walk 
around on bagels all day.” This early 
bagel influence, combined with the fact 
that McDuff once looked through a 
Montreal telephone directory and found 
three persons with the last name Bagel, 
spurred him on to ever increasing bagel 
heights. 

This phenomenon climaxed with the 
publication of A Suitcase Full of Bagels, 
named after a young Edmontonian, who 
on a visit to Montreal brought along an 
empty suitcase to fill up with dozens of 
Fairmount bagels, before making the 
precarious trip home. 

McDuff was taken aback by the suc- 
cess of his first novel. “Actually, if it had 
errs the day before, | would’ve 


continued on page 40 
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Exciting bagel action at the St. Viateur 
Bagel Bakery. 
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Bagels 
cont’d from page 39 


been taken anose,” McDuff snick- 
ered. “Life’s like that.” 

Buoyed by the novel's triumph, 
McDuff is hard at work penning 
his latest book, My KingdomFora 
Matzohball, a political exposé 
which is based on the theme “ina 
politician’s washroom, only the 
bathtub rings are clean.” Like his 
previous chef d’oeuvre, bagels 
play a part in this novel. “The 
shadiest bureaucrat, with a bagel 
in hand, almost becomes human. 
Also, a politician eating a bagel 
will look uproariously funny lying 
with sesame seeds stuck in his or 
her teeth.” 


On slow days when Joe Clark 
doesn’t require a coiffure, McDuff 
zooms down to Montreal to pick 
up some bagels. The busy 
McDuff is also writing the play 
From Fruit of the Gloom, to Fruit 
of the Loom, tentatively sche- 
duled as a 1984 National Arts 
Centre production. It’s abouta 
manic depressive who finds fame 
and fortune in the underwear 
industry. 


“| hope it has at least a brief 
run,” mumbled McDuff while 
munching contentedly ona Mont- 
real bagel. 


FOO OOO OC 


25% OFF 


GOLD & CRYSTAL 


KAKKKK 


JEWELLERY 


SALE 


¢ Italian Sterling 
© 10K Gold 
_ @ Austrian Crystal 


Loyola Campus Centre 
2nd Floor 


April 5 and 14 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


FO YY. 
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* 


THINKING OF 
GRADUATE STUDIES? 


THINK LAURIER! 


* Individual attention of graduate faculty 


* Small group dialogue 


* Intimate campus 


* Excellent location in hub of Ontario 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN GEOGRAPHY (Space Econ- 
omy, Stressed Environment, and Geomorphology), HISTORY, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, PSYCHOLOGY (General Experimen- 
tal and Social Community), RELIGION AND CULTURE (Near 
Eastern Studies, Contemporary Issues, and a Humanities Option), 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES and SOCIAL WORK. 

Financial Assistance: $3,500 - $7,500 

For further information call: (519) 884-1970, Ext. 516 
and ask for Sandra Woolfrey or write: 


Espagne/Spain 


/Spanish courses 
2 juilletau1 aout 
July 2 to August 1 


Cours 
d'espagnol 


Europe 
Structure et organisation du sport 
Sport Structure and Organization 
125 mai au 14 juin 
11 25 juin au 8 juillet f, 
| May 25 to June 11 

ll June 25 to July 8 


France 
French Second Language 
June 30 to July 34 


Israel-Jordan 
Biblical Studies 
June 29 to August 1 


Je désire recevoir les renseignements 
| would like to receive more information 


a 
y N 
Nom/Name 


Adresse/Address 


Service d’éducation permanente 
Service for Continuing Education 
75 Laurier est/East Suite 240 

Ottawa, Ontario K1N 6N5_ Tel.: (613) 231-4263 


The Graduate Students’ Association 
presents 


ROY BONISTEEL 


HOST OF MAN ALIVE 
speaking on: 
“Stay Tuned for 
Fresh Disasters” 

8pm 


H-110 
Thur April 4 


Dr. A. Berczi, 

Dean of Graduate Studies, 
Wilfrid Laurier University, 
Waterloo, Ontario N2L 3CS5 


This stimulating talk touching on the effects of the media 
on our society, values and Third World problems will be 
followed by a question & answer period 

FREE ADMISSION 


SUZUKI 
THAT’S PERFORMANCE 


Maxim 1100 $4557 Maxim 650 $2957 _ 
Virago 920 3957 Heritage 400 1697 3 
| Virago 750 3199 Grand Prix 350 2347 @ 


VERY SPECIAL 
PRICES 


plus P.D.I. & tax 
© Car trade ins and 
financing available 
® Mon-Fri 9am-9pm 
®Sat 10am-4pm 


WY, : 
OLYMPYADE MOTEUR 
9166 Lajeunesse 381-4446 


SUZUKI 


UPER 
PECIAL 


©1982 750cc 
At this unbeatable price 


$2997 plus P.D.1. & tax 


® Mon-Fri 9am-9pm 
@Sat 10am-4pm 


y 
OLYMPTADE MOTEUR 
9166 Lajeunesse 381-4446 
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PORTFOLIO: MITCHELL BAUM 


A WEEKEND 
IN TORONTO 
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CONCORDIA’S NEW 
DEFICIT STUDENT 


CUTBACKS: 

1.Reduction in thinking ability. 

2.Reduction in talking ability. 

3.Deletion of left arm in right-handed 
studentorrightarminleft-handed 
student. 

4.Deletion of fifth finger. 

5.Deletion of gender. 


ADAPTATIONS: 


1.1mproved ability to hear and retain 
knowledge. 

2.Improved elbow for greater shoving 
ability in registration & shuttle- 
bus lineups. 

3.Improved feet & legs for better climb- 
ing ability up defunct escalators. 

4.|Improved note-taking hand. 
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1411 Crescent #507 
845-8617 
9am to 5pm 


PERIODIQUES 


Géographie physique 
et Quaternaire 


Feminism 
cont'd from p. 30 


Poitras says, however, that 
being feminists does notimply 
that women are not interested in 
ecology, pollution or politics. 

“Men often try to consign us to 


women’s problems. The danger 
lurking behind such an attitude is 
that it might lead them to even 
consider rape une histoire de 
cuisine.” 

In order to stir after-screening 
debates, 30-minute long videos 
are favored, although longer 
ones are produced as well. 

“It isa good format enabling us 


-REFLEXIONS FROM THE EYES 
OF VENUS 


An open art show for Concordia Women 


Submissions Apr. 6 and 7,2 -6 p.m. 
Participant Jury Apr. 7 at 7 p.m. 


Bourtet Building 
4230 Mountain St. 


Présente des travaux portant sur les processus 


responsables du modelé 


phologie. climatologie. hyd 
biogéographie) et les résultats de recherches sur 

Quaternaire, période étudiée par de nombreuses 
disciplines. de la géologie 4 la biologie en passant 


par l'archéologie. 
Directeur - Pierre Gangloff 


Parait en février. juin et octobre 


Abonnement annuel 


terrestre 
rologie. pédologie. 


(géomor- 


Périodiques 
des Presses 

de PUniversite — 
de Montréal 


Spinkler 
Vaive Gallery 


Directeur 


PERIODIQUES THE MATIQUES 
Criminoleaie 


Présente une matiére diversifié2 4.0 
facon prioritaire, jes travaux et bk 
de la communauté gquébéccise 


De 
Revue semestielic (janvier et décenvre} 


Abornnement 2nnuel 
L) Individus - 
Institatians 
Le numére 


“tudes francaises 


to reach almost as many people 
as would a feature-fength film 
shown in a large cinema,” says 
Poitras. “For one thing, more 
screenings per eveningcan be 
planned. Also, a short video 
lends itself well to a lunch-hour 
showing. 

GIV’s distribution network prim- 
arily consists of women’s organ- 
izations, high-schools, CEGEP’s 
and universities. Itisvia Diane 
Poitras’ La Perle Rare (avideoon 
secretaries’ working conditions) 
that GIV made itself known. 

GIV’s main source of revenue, 
“aside from occasionalcrumbs 
from the Secretary of- State” 
comes from the rental and the 
sale of videotapes. Among other 
things, this income serves to pay 
the $300 a day fee GIV spends on 
renting film equipment. 

Poitras says the lack of subsi- 


refléie 
preoccupal™ 


nis Szabo 


[] Individus - $ 
emer: roe 
[) Lenumeéro - $10 
Meta on [BULLETIN D'‘ABONNEMENT ape 


(Journal des traducteurs / 
Translators’ Journal) 
Traite de tous les aspects de linquistique appliquée 
a la traduction et a l'interprétation : théories de la 
traduction. stylistique. études terminologiques 
comparées. traduction automatisée, documenta- 
tion, etc. 

Directeur : André Clas 

Revue trimestrielle (mars. juin. septembre -et 
décembre) 
Abonnement annuel 
{} Individus : 

{} Institutions : 

[| Le numéro : 


Revue canadienne 
de biologie 


Déja plus de neuf cent mémoires scientifiques 
couvrant les aspects les plus divers de la biologie 
et de la médecine expérimentales ont été publiés 
dans ses livraisons réguliéres et neuf symposiums 
ont fait Fobjet de numéros spéciaux 

Directeur : M.-Ather Ali 

Revue trimestrielle’ (mars, juillet et novembre) 


Abonnent annuel 
| Individus - 

[| Institutions : 
a 4 

[] Le numéro: 


Je désire m’abonner 4a la (aux) revue(s) 
cochée({s) : 
pour l'année 19 


[] Paiement ci-joint (chéque ou mandat) 
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[1 S.V-P. veuillez m'expédier votre plus 
récent catalogue. 


LES PRESSES DE L’UNIVERSITE 
DE MONTREAL 
C.P. 6128, succ. «A», 


Montréal, Qué. H3C 3J7 
2910. bd Edouard-Montpetit. 
Montréal, Qué. H3T 1J7 
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flexion sur ie littérature en elle-méme 
ses rapports avec les arts et les sciences 
humaines. cette revue s intéresse particuliérement 
aux: problémes culturels contemporains tels qu’ils 


~ sont vécus au Québec ou ailleurs. 


Directeur » Laurent Mailhot 
Revue semestrielle (printemps, automne, hiver) 


Abonnement annuel 


() Individus : $17 
{] Institutions : $15 
[} Le numéro : 6 


on 


Sociologie et sociétés 


Fait état de la recherche sociologique au Québec 
et hors du Québec. Depuis sa création en 1969, 
plusieurs thémes pertinents ont été traités, qui 
décrivent et analysent les sociétés québécoise et 


’ contemporaine. 


Directeur : Robert Sévigny 
Revue semestrielle (avril et octobre) 


Abonnent annuel 
[] Individus : 

(} Institutions : 
[} Lenuméro: 


‘rvraehace 


dies comes with an economic 
crisis, where art ranks after many 
other things in the government's 
budget. 

G!V produced 20 videotapes 
since 1975. Last year, the Poitras- 
Hubert-Morin trio released two. 
Also last year was Chaperons 
Rouges—(a video on_ rape), 
awarded second prize at France's 
Festival de Sceaux. 

“There are only the three of us to 
assume all the tasks and further- 
more, we all- have to work else- 
where to support ourselves. This 
accounts for snail-paced produc- 
tion,” says Poitras. 

Yet, if GIV lacks the funds to 
expand, it doesn’t lack ideas. A 
video on women growing old will 
be shot in the spring. 

Cinema and video, far from 
being solely recreational and 
informational media, are an ef- 
fective part of that long process 
of changing attitudes. The three 
organizations hope that their 
attempt to alter society’s behav- 
iour and opinions won't take too 
long. 


PBS from p. 31 


services concentrating solely on 
the Arts would be very popular 
although a similar format is 
highly approved by VermontETV 
viewers. 

“The cliche is that you don't 
hear from people unless they’re 
mad about something,” said Cur- 
ran, “but our viewers frequently 
will write just to say they loved 
something or asking us to put it 
on again.” 

At fundraising time, viewer 
participation is both spontane- 
Ous and generous. 

“My wife works three daysa 
week on The Great TV Auction 
and since we usually do things 
together ona Saturday night, | 
decided to come along,” said 
Festival Nights volunteer John ~ 
Simson, State Planning Director 
and assistant to Governor Rich- 
ard Snelling of Vermont. 

“We have two kids and we all 
watch Vermont ETV and enjoy 
the programs. Usually we give 
money, but this year we decided 
to do a little more,” said Simson. 

It is moral and financial sup- 
‘ort of this kind that enables 

27 ont ETY to offer the special- 
‘zed, high quality programming 
that places it far above its com- 
mercial competitors. - 


'le sweatshoppe® 


sweatin’ pretty 
in the latest sweatshirt styles 
knickers ... tunics 
minis ... batwing tops 


Also 
t-shirts ... sweatshirts ... 
jogging pants 
custom screen printing 
for 
restaurants, bars, clubs, 
teams, promotions! 


le sweat shop wishes 
all students good luck 
on their exams anda 
good summer. 


24 Mount Royal 
Suite 601 
844-8801 


regular business hours 
open Saturdays 10 am - 4 pm 
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KXAM 
SCHEDULE 


CUSA is investigating the 
Spring 1982 exam schedule. 


We need copies of personal exam schedules. 
Please include: | 
Course, course number, date, time, name of student, student 
I.D. number. 

Bring information to either CUSA office 
H-639 (SGW) or Room 305. 


Centennial Building 
(LOY) 


Mon. - Fri. 9 a.m. - 9 p.m. 


~~, . 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY - ASSOCIATION DES ETUDIANTS 
STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION CK DE L'UNIVERSITE CONCORDIA 


NOTICE 
ALL =eo MEMBER ASSSOCIATIONS 


Please be advised that the . 


DEADLINE for submitting Fiidate/ PO 
requisitions 


_ has been set for April 15, 1982. any special request iciid | 
be directed to the Finance V.P. 


Summer budget submissions must be handed in by May 1, 
1982 and full year budgets by June 1, 1982. The Finance 
Department staff is available for budget counselling. 
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2070, rue MACKAY 
SUITE 205 / 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
(514) 879-4314 


This publication was typeset and pasted up by CusaSet. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
AMATEUR RADIO CLUB 
H644 879-4543 


WHAT CAN WE DO 
FOR YOU 


— Free long distance telephone calls and radio-telegram messages to 
Australia, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, Columbia, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Guatamala, Paraguay, Peru, Trinidad and 
Tobago, United states, Uruguay, Venezuela 


— News from your home country via shortwave radio broadcasts. 


— Experience worldwide two way radio communications by voice, 
morse code, two way television, satellites, radio-teletype, VHF, UHF and 
microwaves. 


— Computer hobbyists: use our “TV BUG” 6808 Processor, keyboard, 
color video output, modem, etc. We are looking for 6800 programs to 
adapt for our system. 


— Engineers: Get hands-on experience in communications and 
electronics. Use our tools and workbench to assemble 
your projects. 


INTERESTED? 

Complete this coupon and leave at CUSA office H637 or 644 
To: Amateur Radio Club H644 

NAME___________—Ss—CSC TELEPHOXNNE NUMBER 


| AM INTERESTED IN: Long Distance calls/ 
Radio-telegrams to 
Shortwave listening 
Minicomputer 
. Amateur Radio Class 
Electronics 


om 


DEMENAGEMENT 


Centre Educatif & Culturel Inc. 
2075 Rue Mansfield 
Mil., Que., H3A 1Y7 


Chers Clienis, 
Nous déménageons dans 
un local plus approprié a 
l’adresse suivant: 


3714 rue St-Denis | 
(Métro Sherbrooke) 
— — 849-5719 
Date du déménagement: 


{er Avril 1982 
==) = 


Centre Educolf ef Culture) 


aa 


NN 


Hellenic Students’ Association 


GENERAL 


ELECTIONS 


Thurs Apr. 30 
9 a.m. - 9 p.m. 


Eligibility to Vote: Members must have regis- 
tered in Rm H608-4 between March 24 and 
march 30, 9 p.m. 

(bring |.D.or Contract) 
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By BARRY SILVERMAN 


\ ] re back in October, Stingers’ 
head coach Paul Arsenault, 
who's been at that helm since 

the Stingers’ birth in 1975, was saying all 
the optimistic things a coach should say 
before the season begins. But Arsenault 
also sounded like a man who was tired of 
playing second fiddle. 

Winning six straight Quebec titles was 
fine (if not redundant), but the Stingers 
had always come away empty-handed 
from the national championships, a 
dubious record that both Concordia and 
the Quebec University Athletic Associa- 
tion (QUAA) were not proud of. 

“This is the best talent we’ve ever had 
here,’ said Arsenault on the eve of the 
season-opener. Quite a statement since 
the Stingers had never experienceda 
losing season, and last year (1980-81) 
they waltzed through the Quebec 
league, winning 21 straight games, 
finishing with a 22-1-1 (won-loss-tie) 
record. ; 

It was evident that by the time 55 
would-be Stingers hit the ice in mid- 
September, after three weeks of dry-land 
training, their sights were set on a larger 
prize than the Quebec crown. 

“We have the kind of talent that could 
win a national championship,” said the 
coach, and others agreed. 


PICKED TO WIN 


In their much celebrated college 
hockey preview, The Hockey News 
asked the question “What possibly can 
the Concordia Stingers do for an 
encore?” and thereby picked the maroon 
and gold squad to win the Quebec 
conference (again). The article added if 
the Stingers “played up to their potential” 
a national championship was within 
their grasp. It would have been illogical 
to argue with that prediction. 

Concordia’s men’s hockey team was 
not naive to the rigors of university 
sports. There were 14 veterans with 22 
years of varsity. hockey experience 


behind them starting the season withthe | 


Stingers. 

Mike Walker, who last year was named 
the Stingers most valuable playerand 
best defensive player, was named 
captain of the 1981-82 edition of the 
Stingers. Walker, 23, responded by 
being selected to the QUAA all-star team 
and by leading the Stingers both on and 
off the ice. 

Walker took over as captain of the 
Stingers from All-Canadian Doug Feas- 
by, who graduated along with four other 
members of the '81 Stingers. Arsenault 
felt the loss of Feasby (who attended the 
Detroit Red Wings training camp) would 
be Concordia’s biggest problem. Feasby 
holds the Concordia record for most 
points in one season (114) in 1980. 


ROOKIE NETMINDERS 


The newcomers who were supposed 
to take up some of the scoring slack left 
vacant by Feasby were Brad Hood, a 
four-year veteran of The Toronto Marl- 
boros and Dave Clement, a6’ 3” forward 
who previously played Junior for King- 
ston and Kitchener in Ontario. 

The Stingers also had a pair of rookie 
netminders -their worth at the time, 
unknown. One goalie candidate was 
Danny Burrows, a lanky 18 year-old from 
Toronto who was drafted by the Mont-+ 
real Canadiens from the Junior B ranks 
in Belleville, where Burrows led his team 
to the Centennial Cup finals last spring. 
Burrows also attended the Habs training 
camp before starting service with the 


Stingers. The season had yet to begin, 
but Burrows had the inside track on 
getting the Stingers starting goalie role 
over a diminutive back-stop named 
Stephane Héon. Héon did not have as 


impressive credentials as Burrowsdid © 


coming into camp. Héon however was 
named his team’s MVP last year, playing 
Junior B for Delson, on the South Shore. 

When Arsenault was asked about his 
team’s goaltending situation early in the 
year he was hesitant, “We haven’t had 
much success with Junior B players in 
the past,” he said. But Burrows and 
Héon, both former Junior B players 
would prove that record wrong in 1982. 

Playing in 24 games, Héon posted a 
2.66 goals against average and earned 
one shutout along the way. Burrows 
played in 21 games for the Stingers 


_including the deciding game in the 
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QUAA final. Big Burrows (64) had a’2.72 
average:and recorded three shutouts. 
But the Stingers’ strength this year 


, 


Stingers still pursue 
elusive national title 


- first national championship on Thanks- 


giving Day weekend. Arsenault was 
apprehensive heading into play, as the 
Stingers had only one exhibition game 
under their belts (an 8-1 walloping of the 
Valleyfield seniorclub). ‘| know we've 


got the talent, butwe need that game ° 


experience,” he said. 

There was no reason for the Stingers 
coach to be apprehensive as the team 
won those opening games, andsome 
others as well. The Stingers did not lose 
their first game until Halloween, six 
games later, including a victory over U of 
T rightin Toronto, a1-1 tie at Guelph and 
a 5-3 win over Vermont in Burlington. 

That first loss by the Stingers, a 10-3 
shellacking atthe hands of Clarkson, 
was merely an omen of things to come 
for Concordia. Injuries to key players 
John Sliskovic, Brad Hood and Dave 
Clement began to take their toll and the 
Stingers were headed for their first (and 
only) slump of the year. 


Goalie Stéphane Héon’s credentials no way matched Dan Burrow’s at the beginning 


of the season, the latter who has been eyed by the Montreal Canadiens. But he 
proved his worth and the pair shared QUAA all-star goalie honors. 


was their defense. It was laden with both 
experience and talent. Between Mike 
Elwood, Walker, Derek Watt and John 
Giftopoulos (the only rookie on defense), 
the blueliners were the rudder onthe 
good ship Stinger. For most of the sea- 
son the rudder was in fine shape, but 
when it broke down, so did the ship. 

Joining Arsenault was a former Sir 
George captain, Ron Lapointe. Lapointe 
had coached Sorel Junior.A’s the pre- 
vious two years prior to latching on with 
the Stingers as an assistant. A gregar- 
ious fellow, Lapointe was with the Stin- 
gers for only the first half of the season. 
He then left Concordia to take the head 
coaching job with the woefully weak 
Quebec Ramparts of the Quebec Junior 
Major League. 


NEEDED EXPERIENCE 


The Stingers began their quest for a 
seventh consecutive Quebec title and 


The Stingers “slump”, if you call it that, 
lasted 10 games in which they won four, 
lost five and tied one. Through that 
period the Stingers competed in the first 
annual University Cup tournamentin 
Longueuil. Concordia beat Toronto 
(again) in the first game, getting some 
strong goaltending from Héon in the 
process. Everything else in the toura- 
ment seemed downhill, but wait! CEGEP 
St. Laurent shocked the Stingers—if not 
all university hockey, by blanking Con- 
cordia 1-0, eliminating the Stingers. 
“He stopped us cold,” said Arsenault of 
St. Laurent’s goalie. “We just didn’t have 
what it takes to win,” he added on the 
Stingers short stay in the tourney. 

As Christmas approached, the fans 
were still staying away in droves from the 
Athletic Complex, but things were 
beginning to falt into shape for the 
Stingers on the ice. They were cruising 
along with a near-perfect record (except 


for one tie) and although it was not easy 
to come by, the scoring was being 
spread out among a lot of players. Bur- 
rows and Héon were consistent in the 
nets, and the defense was starting to 
control more of the play as each game 
passed. 

Winger Roman Dziatkowiec was lead- 
ing the Stinger offense, (Dziatkowiec 
averaged 1.65 points per game this 
year). Also contributing to the scoring 
attack were Mike Walker, Gilles Hébert 
and Brian Taylor, all averaging a pointa 
game. 


TEAM TIRED 


As the Stingers neared the much- 
needed break in the schedule the team 
was tiring. Concordia had played 21 
games in two months and asa result lost 
two league games in a row. One of the 
losses—a 4-3 decision to Trois-Riviéres 
was right in the friendly confines of the 
Athletic Complex; where the Stingers . 
had not lost in two years. But the loss to 
UQTR would be the last Stinger defeat in 
almost three months. 

The Stingers came off the blocks for 
the second half of the season in a hurry. 
The first test they’d have to pass would 
be in the Micron tournament, hosted by 
Concordia. The Micron can be consi- 
deréd the number two tourney in Can- 
ada behind the nationals. The other 
teams at the 82 Micron were defending 
national champs Moncton, Ontario 
champs Queen’s and the rugged Uni- 
versity of Guelph. The Stingers easily 
took Queen's in the opening game 6-2, 
while Guelph surprised Moncton Aigles 
Bléus, 6-3. 

Concordia was more than ready for 
Guelph in the final. Dziatkowiec led the 
way with a hat-trick and was named the 
tourney’s MVP, while Burrows earned 
the shutout as the Stingers rolled past 
the Gryphons 4-0. That win probably did 
more for the Stingers renewed confi- 
dence in the second half than any other 
all season. 

Through the second half of the season 
Arsenault alternated Héon and Burrows 
for each game, and it paid off, as Con- 
cordia racked up a perfect 12-0-0 record. 

While this season was in many ways 
like others in the QUAA, with Concor- 
dia riding high atop the standings, there 
was more competition in the league. 
Ottawa, Laval and UQTR all fielded 
strong teams. Fora while, UQTR was 
ranked in the top 10 and Ottawa lost only 
two games in the second half. 


UNBEATEN RECORD 


But the wins continued for Concordia, 
who entered the playoffs on a 17 game 
unbeaten streak. The Stingers, who 
finished first, met fourth place Laval in 
the opening series. 

The Stingers beat Laval in two straight 
to go into the Quebec finals against 
UQTR—the last team to defeat the Stin- 
gers. In the opening game of the series at 
Trois-Riviéres, the Patriotes handed 
Concordia its first loss since December 
and took control of the series. 

Héon said the team “needed that loss to 
wake us up, it was getting too easy”. The 
Stingers came back to tie the series and 
then before the second packed house in 
a row at the Complex, Concordia walked 
away with a 7-2 victory and a trip to the 
nationals. . 

Besides earning atrip to the nationals, 
the Stingers were rewarded in another 
way. The QUAA selected Arsenault as 
coach-of-the-year, and Walker, Héon 
and Burrows were named to the all-star 
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By TONY 
DOBROWOLSKI 


he Concordia women's 

hockey team came this 

close to realizing a dream 
in 1981-82. 

The Stingers’ dream was to 
go to the first Canadian Ama- 
teur Hockey Association’s na- 
tional championship for women 
in Brantford, Ontario. Concor- 
dia’s bubble burst last Monday 
night when they were defeated 
4-2 by the older, more expe- 
rienced Montreal Titans. It took 
the Titans three games to shake 
the stubborn Stingers for the 
Quebec championship. 

Although Concordia will not 
go to the nationals, their unsur- 
passed achievement was the 
culmination of hard work by 
both players and coaches. 
Stinger head coach Bill Doherty 
has aided in keeping the team a 
cohesive unit and a winning one 
at that. 

“Youcan’thelp but like Billy,” 
said Concordia’s four-year vet- 
eran Julie Healy. “The first 
thing he says to the veterans at 
the beginning of the year is ‘put 
yourself in the rookies’ posi- 
tions as outsiders seeing peo- 
ple with friends’. People go out 
of their way here to make you 
feel wanted... Having an atti- 
tude like that over the years 
says a lot about your team.” 

“I've found the girls’ attitude 
makes it easier,” Doherty said. 
“It's a long season and they still 
come out with the same enthu- 
siasm.” 


McGILL HAMMERED 


The Stingers floundered in 
December, when among other 
things, Doherty took two weeks 
off to get married. When he 
came back in January the team 
lost only four games the rest of 
the way. 

The Stingers lost five players 
from a 1980-81 squad that 
went 32-5-1. Although leading 
scorer Corinne Corcoranand 
many forwards returned, only 
Beth Egan returned to the def- 
ensive corps. Most of the roo- 
kies could barely’ skate in 
October. Yet the Stingers fin- 
ished 25-8. 

Concordia piled up numer- 
Ous early season points; ham- 
mering the McGill Martlets 12-0 
twice. Bishop’s too felt the Stin- 
ger fury by being blasted 14-1. 
Concordia scored 70 goalsin 
their first 13 games. 

On December 4 the Stingers 
blew a 2-1 decision to their 
league rivals the John Abbott 
Islanders, by relaxing late in the 
third period with a one goal 
lead. A week later the Stingers 
were pasted 6-1 by Potsdam 
College on the road. With 
Doherty away, mid-terms and 
final exams underway, and the 
players tired, the team had 
reached a low point. The jaunty 
early-season swagger was 
gone. 

“Losing to Abbott took the 
wind out of our sails,” Corcoran 
said. “The Potsdam game hurt 
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Next year’s tangible dream 
to compete with the best 


games against the Titans but they made more. 


our egos because we lost by so 
much... | can’t remember a 
game here when we were domi- 
nated so much. Hurting our 
egos was good. It made us 
bounce back.” | 

But the Stingers did not 
bounce back right away. After 
Christmas they played slug- 
gishly while beating Pierre- 
fonds Comprehensive High 
School 4-1. 

“The Pierrefonds game was 
good,” Doherty said. “It helped 
us realize something. The girls 
were a little big-headed. | told 
them it was not important what 
the score was but to just go out 
and give 100 per cent. After | 
made this clear things changed. 
| told them that there were 18 of 
us rowing ina boat. If one of us 
slips, the boat tips. Allin all the 
18 have done a good job.” 


LINE CHANGES 
Doherty switched the oar car- 


café 


riers around after Christmas. 
Rookies Donna Cockburn and 
Judy Forbes went from defense 
to the forward line while veteran 
forwards Maureen Maloney and 
Healy moved to defense. Malo- 


' ney's vacant position was filled 


by winger Edith Langlois. Lan- 
glois joined Corcoran and Kat- 
hleen Casey on the Stingers’ 
first line. 

“! think Maureen, Casey and | 
clicked but in a different way,” 
Corcoran said. “Edith is excel- 
lent and so is Maureen... Before 
Christmas my assists were not 
nearly as high as my goals. That 
means | was doing a lot more 
playmaking.” 

“It might not show but! had to 
work harder to keep up with 
them (Casey and Corcoran),” 
Langlois said. ‘‘|hadto make 
better passes, skate harder and 
play harder... | think it was bet- 
ter for the team. Play was more 
constant and the other lines 
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BOJANGLES 


RE OPENING 
Fri Mar 26 


Mon-Wed 11 am-10 pm 
Thur-Sat 1lam-2am 


same as before but 
this time with booze folks 


le café eclectique 
international cuisine 
vegetarian 
lunch 


tea 


dinner 
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It’s not that the Stingers didn’t try against the Titans or couldn’t keep up, fate just didn’t swing the Stinger 
way ... atleast not this year. ... Stinger goalie Denise Bienvenu made some fine saves during the three 


were better too.” 

The team finally began to 
click again after the Pierrefonds 
game. The new revised first line 
racked up some phenomenal 
statistics. They-scored 23 points 
in one game against Boston 
College. Corcoran, Casey and 
Langlois, in that order, led the 
team in scoring. 


FIRST LINE TEAM 


Corcoran this year scored an 
amazing 51 goals and 42 as- 
sists. |n the Quebec Women's 
Intercollegiate Hockey League 
she had 27 goals and 20 assists 
in 12 games to lead the league 
in scoring for the second 
straight year. 

The Stingers were not just a 
first-line team. The second and 
third lines contributed their fair 
share of achievement although 
their statistics did not match 
those of the first line. 

The defense had a few rough 


moments but Maloney, shifted 
to defense, quickly aided the 
cause. She was named to the 
all-star team at Concordia’s 
14th Annual Invitational Hockey 
Tournament in February. 

Goalies Denise Bienvenu and 
Kerry. Laughlin racked up a 
combined goals against aver- 
age of 3.01 and boasted 12 shu- 
touts. 


TO THE WIRE 


One thing the Stingers did 
lack was competition from 
inside the QWIHL. With the 
exception of John Abbott there 
was none. The Stingers and 
Abbott battled all year for 
league supremacy. Three of the 
four Concordia-Abbott regular 
season matches were decidec 
by one goal; the other by two. 
Both Stinger-lslander QWIHL 
championship playoff games 
went down to thé wire. Concor- 
dia won the final game 1-Oona 
goal by Healy with five, count 
them five seconds left in the 
game. 

Apart from their December 
win the Islanders managed to 
upend Concordia 4-2 ina shoot- 
out to capture third place in the 
14th Annual Concordia Invita- 
tional. 

Against the tougher outside 
competition Concordia did not 
disgrace themselves. The Stin- 
gers made it to the finals of the 
4th Annual Granite State Tour- 
nament in New Hampshire 
against the much talked about 
powerhouse University of New 
Hampshire Wildcats. The Stin- 
gers lost 4-2 but not because of 
mediocre play. The Wildcats 
were just too good. 

In their own tournament in 
February the Stingers came in 
fourth after losing to University 
of Toronto 3-1 in the second 
round. Concordiaalsolostto 
the same Lady Blues 2-0 in the 
York Tournament in November. 
The Stingers finished third at 
York. 

On the plus side the Stingers 
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FULL-TIME 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


Subsidiary of established Ottawa development company 
has full-time summer employment available in the 


following areas: 


Estimations 
Market Research 
Market Survey 
Energy Conservation 


Experience not essential. Male and female applicants 
welcome. Car Required (Bilingual) 


-For interview call Mr. Martin 697-8463 


Experience not essential. Male and female applicants 
welcome. Car Required (Bilingual) 
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consistent performer carried pared to meet the request. 
By MICHAEL the Stingers almost single han- Whether or not he chooses to 
BOUCHER didly at times, with his offensive resume the undertaking again 


ecently returning from a 
Ree place finish in the 

national championships, 
Stinger head coach Doug 
Daigneault realizes he has his 
work Cut out for him in order to 
ensure a repeat performance 
next season. 

Coming off a slow start in 
non-conference games before 
Christmas, the club poured it on 
in the homestretch to record 
their third straight QUAA title 
and the ensuing trip to the 
Nationals. 

The playing careers of some 
players who have been instru- 
mental in making champion- 
ship seasons are in doubt. 

All-Canadian Gary McKeigan 
has refused to give a solid 
commitment fornext season 
although he does have one 
remaining year of eligibility. 
Concordia’s finest and most 


prowess. McKeigan shot 50 per 
cent from the floor while aver- 
aging 24 points per game. Rip- 
ping up the lanes he was a pillar 
of strength, constantly surpris- 
ing people with his awkward- 
looking but effective shot. Nor 
did he flinch under the boards, 
grabbing an average of eight 
rebounds per contest. 

The Ontario native was co- 
captain during the last season 
along with Steve MacNeill. His 
all out effort was punctuated 
with forays into the scorer’s 
table, team benches and fans as 
he chased down errant balls. 
One of the most popular mem- 
bers of the team, McKeigan is 
also the only married player on 
the squad, having tied the knot 
last summer. For this reason 
McKeigan is uncertain of his 
plans next year. Basketball at 
Concordiademands aserious 
commitment of time and Mc- 
Keigan has always been pre- 


next year is a decision he will 
deal with during the brief 
summer recess. Should McKei- 
gan decide to hang up his high- 
tops in order to persue a more 
relaxed pace, he will do so 
knowing full well that his con- 
tribution to Concordia can be 
matched by few. 


NUCLEUS CHANGING 


Steve MacNeill is another 
third-year veteran who formed 
the strong team nucleus this 


year. Although his accomp-.- 


lishments were not as pro- 
nounced as those of,his fellow 
co-captain, his presence was 
nevertheless felt. MacNeill has 
said he fully intends to close out 
the last two years of his eligibil- 
ity at Concordia, should he be 
accepted into the MBA pro- 
gram. With MacNeill’s rare abil- 
ity to combine varsity athletics 
and high academic achieve- 
ment, we can surely count on 
his presence again in a Stinger 
uniform. 

Rick Brown began his univer- 
sity career with McKeigan and 
MacNeill. Having had some- 
what of an off year, his future 
remains in doubt. Brown lost 
his starting role early in the 
season and couldn’t seem to 
catch fire in his role as reservist. 
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Squad hopeful with or without McKeigan 


Yup. We took a lot of photos of these two in the Maroon and Gold. Next 
year, though, is a different story. John Gissendanner (50), Concor- 
dia’s star centre, has played out his eligibility and may be headed to 
Europe. All-Canadian Gary McKeigan (42), though still eligible, has - 


Although Daigneault admitted 
openly his disappointment with 
his forward’s play, he noted that 
Brown would be welcome back 


The Link: Mitchell Baum 


Stinger Rick Brown (44) did not show fans the best he had to offer. 
Coach Doug Daigneault expected more from Brown this year but was 
disappointed. Brown played mediocre ball in the first half but during 
the Centennial Tournament early in the New Year shifted into high 
gear pleasantly surprising all. But it was short-lived. 


NicGill 


Careers Evening 


Public Accountancy and 
Business Management 


Are you about to graduate with a 

university degree? 

Part-time studies may be the answer to your 
continuing education needs. 

The Chartered Accountancy, Diploma in 
Management and Diploma in Management 
(Tourism) Departments will be on campus the 
evenings of April 29 and May 6 to discuss 
rewarding careers in the areas of Public 
Accountancy and Business Management. 

For further information, please come and join 
us in an informal discussion over a cup of 
coffee. : 

Location: Redpath Library Building, 2nd 
Floor, Room 203. 


Dates and Times: Thursday, April 29, 1982, 
5-7 p.m. and Thursday, May 6, 1982, 7-9p.m. 


to play if he decided to persue 


post-graduate studies. 


John Gissendanner has 
played out his eligibility in var- 
sity university athletics. Touted 
by some opposing coaches as 
the best centre in the country, 
the Giss did not always live up 
to his title. Without a doubt, 
however, this year’s national 
berth for the Stingers would 
have been in jeopardy without 
his post Christmas play. Unfor- 
tunately there is no chance he 
will be wearing the maroon and 
gold next season. Gissendanner 
hopes tocontinue his playing 
career in Europe next year. 


given no firm commitment for next year. 


OTHER PROGRESS 


Ona brighter note a couple of 
players showed great progress 
this season, leading us to 
expect the best for next year. 

Noel Nedrick was catapulted 
into the starting point guard 
position after the annual depar- 
ture of John Kordich and the 
team was as strong if not 
stronger. Nedrick’s progress 
was highlighted in Victoria 
where his talents, especially on 
defense, had the crowds buz- 
zing. 

Backup centre Lloyd Bentley 


“TIGHTLY PACED, GRIPPING AND 
EXACTINGLY ACCURATE.” 


George Cornell, ASSOCIATED PRESS 


COME, BRING YOUR FAMILY AND FRIENDS 
AND SEE THE MOST THRILLING AND 
INSPIRING MOVIE YOU HAVE EVER SEEN. 


4:30 p.m. 
H937 
Mon, Apr. 5 


FREE 
ADMISISON 


MOTION 


BREATHTAKING 
REALISTIC « A MASTERPIECE 


f AN AUTHENTIC FULL 


OLOR FEATURE 


PICTURE RECREATED} BS 
|} FROM ST. LUKES GOSPEL} 


Sponsored by Concordia Christian Fellowship 


took several giant steps towards 
the front of the class. Under the 
tutelage of McKeigan, the 6’7” 
hoopster indicated he is ready 
to play with earnest. His return 
to the Stingers would contrib- 
ute some invaluable experience. 

Height will be needed on the 
front line to replace the depart- 
ing talent. Daigneault has ad- 
mitted he is talkig to two 6'10” 
players but will not divulge their 
names. 

Daigneault has conceded he 
has been talking with Dawson 
guards Biago Carisse, 64”, and 
Craig Normand, 6’4”. From Van- 
ier, Jim Maniatia, 65” has been 
approached. 


NOTHING CERTAIN 


These players could play 
anywhere in the country, ex- 
plained Daigneault and have 
been offered U.S. scholarships. 
Thecompetition is fierce and 
nothing is assured as yet. 

On the signed, sealed, and 
delivered list in point guard 
Alwyn Blackett. Blackett took a 
year’s sabbatical to shore up his 
cash flow and can be counted 
on to bid for a starting role 
today. 

The addition of assistant 
coach John Dore helped Daig- 
neault with the heavy workload 
this season. Dore teaches at a 
private school in the city. 

One of the main obstacles 
Daigneault will face next year 
willbe the proposed budget 
cuts. Although known asa poor 
man’s sport when played in 
your neighborhood playground, 
take it on the road and the 
expenses pile up quickly. 
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Coaches eye recruits for 
coming season’s victories 


By MICHAEL 
BOUCHER 


Ithough the women 
didn’t make it to the 
nationals this seasonin 


Saskatoon, the Stingers still 
managed to surprise a number 
of observers. 

After finishing fifth in the 
country during the 1980-81 
season, the club slipped to ninth 
overall this year. 

A weak summer recruiting 
session had the experts dis- 
patching the team to the cellar 
before it even took to the floor. 
While other conference hope- 
fuls had embellished or strength- 
ened their lineups with name 
players, the Stingers were los- 
ing the same. 

The odd mixture of hopefuls 
emerging from the gym during 
the first few weeks of training 
did little for the teams credibil- 
ity except to confirm the earlier 
doubtful assesments. The Stin- 
gers’ 7-5 league record and 
16-14 overall standings created 
a run on facial egg remover in 
local stores. 


BACKYARD COMPETITION 


Concordia encountered some 
of their stiffest competitionin 
their own backyard. The McGill 
Martlets held a 2-1 record over 
them in league play and became 
a major stumbling block be- 
tween the Stingers and that 
illustrious week in March when 
the best in Canada got together 
in Saskatoon. The Martlets 
erased any hope the women 
had of making the trek when 
they dispensed with Concordia 
inthe semi-finals. McGill also 
effaced any hope they had 
themselves with an inane show- 
ing against the Bishop Lady 
Gaiters in the final. 

The rivalry between Concor- 
dia -and McGill has always 


existed but it took on a greater 
intensity this season. It was 
common knowledge that on 
paper, player for player, the 
Martlet domination over the 
Stingers bordered on the ridicu- 
lous. On the floor this disparity 
between the teams diminished. 
The Stingers’ victory as well-as 
the closeness of the game 
scores attest to this. 

Many factors can be consi- 
dered while searching foran 
explanation, but the overriding 
component was thediscipline 
shown by the players once the 
action took to the floor. 

Coach Mike Hickey realized 
that his charges had to control 
the tempo of the game to be 
successful, as the Stingers are 
not tall or fast enough to run with 
the majority of teams. Patience 
on the floor and thorough 
schooling in basic fundamen- 
tals scored for the team. 


COACHING ADJUSTMENTS 


The toughest spot to fill this 
past year was the one vacated 
by guard Gay Owens. Owens' 
eligibility ran out and with it 
went the leadership and pride 
the five-year veteran carried 
with her. She became an assist- 
sant coach to her old teammates 
and with thetransition, faced 
new difficulties she never had 
on the floor. The new assistant 


ran into some trouble in the - 


early going gaining credibility 
as a coach from some of the 
team’s veterans. Thenewrole 
was a tough one for all parties 
concerned to accept. Slowly 
the acclimatization process ran 
its course. Owens’ demure 


presentation courtside was 
soon regarded as a welcome 
addition. 

Vaulted into the vacancy left 
by Owens, Janet Hylland at first 
found herself doing a lot of 
things she was not keen on 


doing. She was not overly 
excited in the beginning with 
the task of quarterbacking the 
team. She had trouble making 
herself heard as she called out 
the plays. An astute student of 
the game, she soon picked up 
the little tricks that make the job 
easier. 

Rookie Patricia Fox was the 
years biggest surprise. The 
spunky Massachusetts native 
showed ample promise and 
displayed the attitude needed 
to improve. No one expected 
her to do it all in one season. As 
everyone's rookie of the year by 
season end, Fox earned a star- 
ter’s role. 


NEW HELP NEEDED 


Along with the year’s suc- 
cesses there were shortcom- 
ings. Players’ attitudes hurt the 
overall team’s effort at times 
and seriously curtailed the 
team’s play. Height was another 
weakness. With only reserve 
centre Mary Hughes close to 
the six foot range, and her pres- 
ence not guaranteed for next 
year, the Stingers are in dire 
need of help inside and under 
the boards. 

Sylvia Sweeny could be the 
answer. Rumors abound that 
the nine year national team 
veteran is interested in pursuing 
her education and finds the 
MBA program at Concordia 
enticing. Should she decide to 
expend her two remaining years 
of eligibility by playing with the 
Stingers, the calibre of ball cur- 


rently being played at Concor-. 


dia would rise a notch or two. 
Also high on the list of much 
sought after recruits, are three 
CEGEP players. Currently play- 
ing at St: Foy, guard Monique 
Francoeur comes highly recom- 
mended. This backcourt player 
is being touted as a potential 
national team member with the 


When Janet Hylland (4) took over the helm for Gay Owens, who is now the assistant coach, she was not 
excited at the prospect of quarterbacking the team. She even had trouble making herself heard when she 
called out the plays. She soon learned the tricks of the trade and next year promises to be better. 


The Link: Mitchell Baum 
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CINSER 


Although the Stingers finished their season long ago without a trip to 
the prestigious CIAU nationals, Joann Bourque (12) often led the 
team with her sharp shooting and veteran experience. 


ability to turn a team around. 

On the West Island at John 
Abbott College both Beth Jor- 
dan and Lisen Moore are meet- 
ing their share of university 
coaches. Jordan plays the swing 
position while Moore is a guard. 
Although the Stingers have no 
guarantee that any of these 
players will be Stingers next year 
(with recruiting a tricky busi- 
ness) any one of them would be 
a welcome addition. 

In anew twist next season the 
women will play one quarter of 
their season before the Christ- 
mas break. This eliminates play- 


ing a glut of games in a short 
stretch after Christmas and 
reduces the chance of untimely 
injuries playing havoc with the 
team’s record. 


In non-conference play the 
Stingers have already affirmed 
their participation in the Rhode 
Island tournament during the 
Christmas holidays and will 
continue with the past suc- 
cesses of their own eight-team 
tournament format. In response 
to CRTC complaints, increased 
Canadian content is being 
promised at this one. 


Concordia Ski Club 


presents 


Ist ANNUAL 
CONCORDIA 


SKI MEET 


Grey Rocks, St. Jovite 


SUN & SNOW 


$6/lift ticket 
organized car pools 
or $9/bus ticket 


events for the competitive and 


others 


exclusive bar area for students 


prizes and trophies 


helicopter skiing 1983-info on 


student packages 
for more info contact 


Travel Resources Centre at 


H508-2, 879-8490 


the 
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| E&TASS, SOFTWARE 
|| P.O. BOX 513 


LASALLE QUE. Hsp 34 LOGICIEL 


Order your software directly fom a Montreal-based software distributor and 
avoid all the problems of ordering from the U.S. 

YOU PAY ONLY THE PRICE WE ADVERTISE WITHOUT EXTRA COSTS SUCH AS: 
MAILING, SURCHARGES AND ADVANCE PAYMENTS FOR FOREIGN ORDERS ETC. 
We are building up a large stock of software much of which is not available 
locally. What we list below is only a small part of our selection. We have many 
interesting programs such as ELECTRONICS, 3D GRAPHICS and SCIENTIFIC 
packages—as well as RECREATIONAL SIMULATIONS and EDUCATIONAL 
programs for children. 

For further information please tick the form just below where you have indicated 
your name and address. 


1) Apple Int 16K 2) Apple Int 48K 3) Applesoft 16K 
4) Applesoft 48K 5) TRS 80 Mod | 6) TRS 80 Mod Ill 


PROGRAMS 
BRODERBUND: 
Genetic Drift $35.00 DISK 
Apple Panic 35.00 DISK 
Space Quarks 35.00 DISK 
Track Attack 35.00 DISK. 
Red Alert 35.00 DISK 
Space Warrior (32K Int/Plus) 31.00 DISK 


PRICE 123456 


x KK KK OK 


26.00 DISK 
Galactic Trilogy 73.00 DISK 
SIRIUS: 
Dark Forest 35.00 DISK 
Beer Run 35.00 DISK 
Outpost 35.00 DISK 
Space Eggs 35.00 DISK 
Gamma Goblins 35.00 DISK 
Computer Foosball. 35.00 DISK 
EDU-WARE: 
Metri-Vert (Metric Conversion) 24.00 DISK 
Statistics 3.0 37.00 DISK 
Uni-Solve (Electronic Designer) -32.00 DISK 
SUB-LOGIC: 
FS1 Flight Simulator 40.00 DISK 
i 32.00 CASS 
: : 40.00 DISK 
: : 32.00 CASS 
3D Saturn Navigator 32.00 DISK | 
Whole Brain Spelling 42.00 CASS: 


Galactic Empire 21.00 CASS: X| X 
- . 26.00 DISK X|X 
Galactic Trader 21.00. +. CASS X} X 
; . 26.00 DISK X|X 
Galactic Revol. 21.00 CASS X|X 
" u x aK 
X|X 


xm«— KKK KKK KX 


|) || ORDER FORM: - Total amount ge 
8 (no C.O.D. charges Prov. Sales Tax 8% a 


on orders over $100.00) C.O.D. $4.50 
TOTAL 


STREET 


CITY TEL. 
FREE - PLEASE SEND ME COMPLETE LISTING OF SOFTWARE FOR APPLE TRS80, AND 
ATARI (no order necessary) PLEASE SEND ME 
DETAILED INFORMATION REGARDING SOFTWARE. 
YOUR COMPUTER SYSTEM 


Men’s hockey 
cont’d from p. 50 


The Stingers came as close as 
they could - without winning the 
nationals in Moncton. But on the 
books it will simply show that 
Saskatchewan defeated Con- 
cordia 4-3 in overtime. The Stin- 
gers did prove something by 
coming back the next day after 
that tough loss to knock off Reg- 
ina. Unfortunately for Concordia, 


HELP WANTED: 


0 ws oN 
FORMER,STUDENTS 


Become part of the fastest growing Alumni Association in 
Canada—the DAWSON COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


You can join today by calling this number, 637-6807 (after 
5 P.M.), or by sending in your $2.00 membership fee along 
with your name, address and phone number to: 


DAWSON COLLEGE ALUMNI ASS’N 
485 McGill St., Montreal, 
Quebec, H2Y 2H4 


once again the Stingers have 
been reduced to bridesmaids at 
the national championships. 
Next year the Stingers will be 
without Mike Elwood, Ron Smith 
and Brian Taylor, who are all 
graduating. Other questions re- 
main about whether some vete- 
rans will return but one thing is 
almost certain; Arsenault will be 
back as Stingers coach stressing 
his paradigm of self-discipline. 
But for now another banner will 
be hoisted in the arena and Con- 
cordiacan show off its hockey 
program as a model to others. 


Lennoxville, Que. 
JL 1Z7 


Bishop’s University 
Graduate School o f Education 
One-year Post-graduate Diploma in Education 
© Small Glass - Limited to twenty students 
© Extensive practice-teaching from October to March. Mainly in the 


Eastern Townships but includes practice in other parts of Canada from 
Alberta to Labrador. Some practice too in Vermont and New 


Hampshire. 


© A candidate maybe certificated at BOTH the elementary AND the 
secondary levels. (i.e. Grades one to eleven) 

© Excellent campus in scenic rural setting 

© Hard work. No frills. But personal attention 

© Unrivalled placement record (over 90% of our last five classes have 
secured full-time teaching positions in Canada) 


For application forms and information regarding admission in 
September 1982, write to: Professor Alan W. Jones, Graduate School of 
Education, Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, Québec, J1M 1Z7. Or call 


1-819-569-9551, local.283. 


Araduate School of Education 
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Spare-time pucksters... 


By SCOTT HOWARTH 


he National Hockey League may 
have the Maple Leafs, Canadiens, 
Canucks, Oilers and Jets, but the 
Concordia intramural hockey league 
can boast the Whoremoans, Orbs, Muta- 
tions, Bozos and Tokers. 
Some people may take intramural 
hockey lightly, but for over 400 SGW and 
Loyola students who have been battling 


fortop honors since mid-October, the - 


league is far from a 12-game lark. 

Whatis it that attracts them to Loyola’s 
icebox of an arena on a weekday after- 
noon or weekend evening? For exercise 
devotees, it’s another opportunity to 
tone up their bodies, while hockey fanat- 
ics get a chance to tune up their game. 
Some just enjoy an evening at the rink 
with friends and a few beers after the 
game. 

The necessary ingredients for starting 
a team at the Sir George Williams cam- 
pus are simple enough: Get at least six 
players together, including a goaltender, 
and submit their names to the intramural 
coordinator. Presto, you have a team. 

Player eligibility requirements are 
straightforward as well. Each participant 
has to be a registered full-time or part- 
time Concordia student, or an alumni 
member. Sir George Williams 25 teams 
spread over two divisions involving 
nearly 300 students. 


MORE COMPETITION 


Loyola’s system of team selection is a 
little more complicated. Interested peo- 
ple (over 200 originally this year) submit 
their names to the intramural coordina- 
tors and provide a rating (on a scale of 1 
to 5, good to bad) of their hockey ability. 
Captains are then selected by the coor- 
dinators who give them the list of availa- 
ble players to be “drafted.” This ensures 
an equal distribution of experienced 
veterans and greenhorns. 

Loyola’s draft sent 22 players to each 
of the 10 teams but the number soon 
dwindled as the season got underway, 
leaving some teams threadbare. The first 
place Rinky Dinks of the Slime Division 
(that’s right folks) and the Mutations 
(first place also) from. the Swine Div- 
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= the Galilee. 
A Cost: Airfare 
4 Departure: June, 1982 
, For further information contact: 
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E LET'S GET PHYSICAL... 
RAELI STYLE!” 


ng 
ULPAN MARVA 


Two unique programs of three or 
six-months duration combining 
physical fitness training, 
Hebrew, touring, university lec- 
tures, seminars and more. 

Open to young North American 
men and women (18-28) who 
have a knowledge of basic 
Hebrew and are in good physical 


Participants will live in a camp in 


ision, managed to stay intact. It came as 
no surprise that these two teams met in 
the final Loyola playoff game (Mutations 
won the best of five series, 3-0). 


ACCOMMODATING SCHEDULE 


Each team plays a minimum.of one 
game per week at Loyola. Sir George 
plays their games on Saturdays and 
Sundays between 4 p.m.and10p.m. 
while Loyola battles it out during the 
week. The league has proven itself to be 
flexible in accomodating schedule chan- 
ges if a team is bogged down in mid- 
terms or has other “pressing engage- 
ments.” 

Intramural games are refereed by 
varsity and junior varsity hockey players. 
Each team is asked to evaluate the refs 
on a scale of one to 10 after the game to 
allow player input and help determine 
consistency in officiating. 

“There were a few times where they 
would be rated low,” Pavlicik said, “but 
when you look at the scoresheet, you see 
the game is 10-0.” 

The league is usually free of major 
scraps or penalties, but suspensions can 
be doled out for serious infractions if 
necessary. Body contact is very much a 
part of intramural hockey and can't 
really be avoided. 

“It's difficult to skate hard all game and 
come into the corner and then back off,” 
Pavlicik said. 

Helmets are mandatory for everyone, 
but not facemasks. “We were concerned 
about safety quite a bit, but we didn’t 
have any major injuries,” he said of the 
past season. 

For the upcoming year, Pavlicik said 
he is looking forward to encouraging 
more class and departmental teams 
such as Hillel, Chemists and Biology. He 
noted that the pick-up teams lacked 
cohesiveness because they were unfa- 
miliar with their teammates. This year’s 
Sir George Williams champions, the 
MBA Bucks, tend to support his “com- 
radery” theory. 

Intramural hockey has comealong 
way in the last 10 years. In 1972, there 
were only eight teams in the Sir George 
league with four hours a week of ice time 


condition. 


Bucks master Ws opp bocca 


By SCOTT HOWARTH 
__ What's green and yellow, plays 
hockey and is pursuing a Masters 
in Business Administration? A 
-member of the MBA Bucks ($) of 
course, this years intramural 
champions at the Sir George Willi- 
ams Campus. 

In true come-from-behind fash- 
ion the Bucks squeaked by the 
Zambonies 4-3 to take the title and 
end another year of intramural 
hockey. 

The eastern division Bucks were 


obvious favorites going into Satur- _ 


,day’s championship game against 
the western division Zambonies. 
They were undefeated (11 wins, 
one tie) throughout their regular 
- season play and have swept their 


route to the finals. 


The high-flying Zambonies (the — 


~ hockey team, not the acrobats) 


earned their championship berth — 


by upsetting the first place Moth- 
ers 10-7 and the second place 
Whoremoans 4-2. 

The stage seemed set for the 
giant-killers to repeat their act at 
the Loyola arena as they easily 
contained the MBA Bucks for 
nearty two-thirds of the game. 
Steve Walker gave the Zambonies 
an early 1-0 lead after picking up 
an errant pass in front of the net. 

The Zambonie defense kept the 
Bucks at bay on each rush and the 
few times they broke through, 
Walter Winkiewicz robbed them by 
coming up with clutch saves. 

in between periods, one percep- 


available at the McGill arena. The Loyola 
merger assured everyone greater oppor- 
tunity to play hockey even if they weren’t 
up to varsity calibre. 

Pavlicik is a firm believer in opening up 
as many sports to the student population 
as possible. 

“Just because a student decides not to 
play varsity, that doesn't mean he’sa 
nobody.” 


IN MONTREAL? 


three previous playoff games, en — 


EXPIRED? 


SPENDING THE SUMMER 


Concordia’s Residences extenda 


‘tive fan offered a keen observation 


by shouting at the Bucks’ bench, 
“There’s no tomorrow boys, there's 


_ho tomorrow.” Meiodramaaside, it 


was a gross understatement. The 


Bucks simply couldn’t mountan 
_ organized attack. 


The second and final frame 
(intramural teams only play two 
periods) brought the Zambonies 
one step closer to victory. Their 
Scoring ace, Steve Walker (11 


goals in thtee playoff games) — 
_ added his second goal of the after- 


noon by unleashing a powerful 
Slapshot that just eluded the out- — 
stretched glove of Kevin Bangs. _ 
By the eight minute mark, the 
Bucks were beginning to dominate 


play. A defensive lapse allowed 
__Walkerto complete his hat-trick 
_ howeverand the Zambonies took a 


commanding 3-0 lead. The game 
appeared all but clinched when the 
teams headed into the last ten 
minutes of stop-time (the first-30 
minutes are running time). 

The Bucks’ momentum finally — 
paid off when Bob Shimotakahara 


and Mike Gosselin each scored in 


a.two-minute span to narrow the 
gap fo 3-2. Stan Thorseth broke 
the Zambonies' spirit by sailing an 
easy shop past Winkiewicz to tie 
the game with only four minutes 
left. 


Dave Eliasoph capped off the 
Bucks’ rally by slamming home the 
winning goal high into the Zambo- 
nie net to secure the intramural 
title by a score of 4-3. 


Women’s 
cont'd from p. 51 


dumped Queen's, squeaked by 
Guelph, shut out Cornell, bat- 
tered Boston College and 
nipped both Potsdam and Ot- 
tawa. 

Againstamateur teams, the 
Stingers made an almost clean 
sweep. 

They defeated Huntington, 
St. Laurent, Repentigny, NDG- 
Longueuil and the Montreal 
Titans. The Stingers only losses 
were the two to the Titans in the 
‘Quebec championship round. 


BUDGET CUTS 


Due to possible cuts in the 
athletic department budget, 
there may not be a women’s 
hockey team next year at Con- 
cordia. Doherty hopes the team 
will survive them. 

“I’m naive to what's going on 
(in the athletics budget),” 
Doherty said. “! hope it doesn’t 
happen. We have one of the 
best tournaments for women’s 
hockey in North America. | 
hope that if they have the cut- 
backs they let the girls play the 
12 league*games and host the 
tournament.” - 

If the Stingers play next year 
the nationals could becomea 
reality instead of a dream. 


4 


cordial invitation to spend the 
summer with them. For more infor- 
mation contact the Residence Office 
at Loyola Campus, HA-156, tel. 482- 
0320, ext. 528, 529. 


Aliyah 
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Thanks to the ingenuity of Pioneer, (Automatic Tape Slack Canceller), 
now, when you.choose a compact car, ~— key-off release/key-on play, locking 
you dont have to settle fora compact... fast-forward and rewind, separate 
sound. -, bass/treble controls and loudness 
The new minis come ina variety. contour switches: ~~ 

of models featuring AM/FM, ~~ »So do your car a favour and do 
Supertuner I}-with built-in noise ~~ a yourself and your passengers one too. 
Suppressor, FM auto/mono switch, = Visit your nearest Pioneer Auto 
push button timing. Tape ; Sound Dealer and test 
decks with auto-reverse, os ae listen the latest from 

; Sole Canadian Distributor Sree , i 
auto-replay and eject, Pioneer. You'll find them 
music search, AES.C. — SMF mighty good! 
—. §S.-. PARKER CoO. | 


67 Lesmill Road, Don Mills, Ontario M3B OTE Phone (416) 445-8530 
575 Lepine Avenue, Dorval, PQ. HOP 2R2 Phone (514) 631-3536 
UKP7200 101/104 — 3860 Jacombs Road; Richmond. B.C. V6V 1Y6 
a Phone (Coe 270-1355 
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